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From “ Sharpe’s Magazine.” 


Orean Steamers. 


Wuen first it was proposed to employ 
steamboats on the Forth and Tay Ferries, 
Admiral Sir Philip Durham declared, “I 
have viewed the matter with a seaman’s eye, 
and am certain that a steamboat can never 
live on the Forth ;” and Dr. Lardner, pene- 
trating a kindred subject with a philoso- 
pher’s eye, staked his “reputation and 
knowledge as a man of science,” on the im- 
possibility of any steamer crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean. In 1820, however, steamboats 
attempted these very ferries; yet their 
lives escaped the sacrifice considered due to 
their temerity; and, cruelly regardless of 
the Doctor’s “reputation,” steamers whistle 
at “men of science,” and paddle across 
from New York to Liverpool, in spite of the 
demonstrated impossibility of the thing. 
Let us seek out and proclaim the daring 
insolent who first ventured to set at naught 
the fiat of the wise. Bring her forth trem- 
bling—not from contrition for opposing 
philosophy, but from the pulsations of that 
iron heart within, which gave her might 
to brave and overcome, 

& ceccces on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox,” 
and the raging waves it lashes into being. 

The success of ocean-navigation was con- 
fidently predicted by Fitch ; and it has al- 
ready been mentioned* that to another 
American, Mr. Stevens of Hoboken, the 
honor is due of performing the first sea- 
voyage with a steamboat, in transferring his 
vessel by sea to Philadelphia, for the nay- 
igation of the Delaware, from the River 
Hudson; in consequence of the exclusive 
privilege then enjoyed by Fulton of navi- 
gating this river. 





* See No. [V of North American Miscellany. 
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Deep-sea communication by steam-vessels, 
and the establishment of Post-office steam- 
packets in Great Britain, originated with 
Mr. David Napier. The Rob Roy was built 
for this gentleman in 1818, by Mr. Denny 
of Dumbarton, a vessel of 90 tons burden, 
with an engine of 30-horse power, with 
which he established regular communication 
between the ports of Greenock and Belfast. 
Subsequently she plied between Dover and 
Calais. Messrs. Wood shortly afterwards 
built for Mr. Napier the Talbot, 120 tons, 
which was fitted with two of his engines, 
each of 30-horse power, supplied from the 
celebrated Vulcan Foundry, Glasgow. “ This 
vessel,” says Mr. Scott Russell, “ was in all 
respects the most perfect of her day, and 
was formed on a model which was long in 
being surpassed.” The Zalbot ran between 
Dublin and Holyhead; and steam-packets 
connecting Liverpool, Greenock, and Glas- 
gow, were established by the same enter- 
prising gentleman. 

In the following year to that which wit- 
nessed the successful efforts of the Rob Roy, 
the Americans achieved another triumph by 
building and equipping the Savannah, the 
first steam-vessel that dared to breast the 
billows of the Atlantic; which, after a 
passage of twenty-six days from the port 
whose name she bore, and without stopping 
at any intermediate station, arrived safely 
at Liverpool on the 20th of June, 1819. She 
was 850 tons burden, and her hold between 
the main and fore masts was entirely occu- 
pied by the coals and the machinery. The 
consumption of coals by this engine amount- 
ed to nearly ten tons daily. The construc- 
tion of the paddle-wheels was such as to 
admit of their easy removal in adverse 
weather. They were fitted when in use to 
a cast-iron axle-tree fixed through the sides 
of the vessel; and it does not appear that 
it was ever found necessary to shelter them 
from the too-rough treatment of the waves. 
The following most amusing account of her 
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first voyage was given in the New-York 
Tribune :— 


“ For fourteen days the Savannah on her passage 
to Liverpool went without canvas, depending en- 
tirely on her steam-power for propulsion, and never 
using sails and steam at the same time. Her engine 
was a low-pressure one, of only 80 or 90-horse 
power, with which she could generally make eight 
knots in the hour. When the ship arrived off Cape 
Clear, she was immediately telegraphed to Liver- 
pool as a‘ ship on fire,’ and the British Admiral then 
lying at Cork, dispatched a King’s cutter to her 
relief; but the officers and crew were struck with 
astonishment in being unable to overhaul a vessel 
under bare poles. However, after several shots had 
been fired from the cutter, the engine was stopped, 
and they were permitted to come on board, and 
were greatly gratified as well as astonished at the 
marvellous craft. 

“ As she approached Liverpool, great numbers 
met her in boats, and during this time she wore all 
her colors, when a boat from a British sloop of war 
came alongside and hailed the sailing master, then 
on deck, demanding, ‘ Where is your master? ‘I 
have no master,’ was the reply. ‘Where is your 
captain, sir? . * He is below, sir’ The captain then 
came on deck. ‘Why do you wear that pennant, 
sir ? says the officer. ‘I wear it,’ says Captain Ro- 
gers, ‘because my country permits me to do so.’ 
‘My commander, answered the officer, ‘thinks 
it was done to insult him, and if you don’t take it 
down, he will send a force that will do it.’ Captain 
Rogers made no reply to this threat, but gave or- 
ders to the engineer to ‘ get ready the hot-water 
engine.’ Now there was no such thing on board, 
but, n’importe, the order answered the object. 
John Bull evacuated, and no more was heard of 
him. 

“The reception in Liverpool was a wonderful 
one; the whole city and country crowded to see 
the strange craft; and during her stay she was vis- 
ited by noblemen from London, by naval officers, 
and other distingués in great numbers. 

“The Savannah then left for Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, where she was visited by the royal 
family and thousands of persons of the highest 
rank ; and at the latter place took on board Lord 
Lyndock, then on his travels through the north of 
Europe, and proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where 
she was received with the greatest éc/at by all 
classes, and a rich service of plate presented to her 
officers. 

“The ship reached Savannah after a pleasant 
passage of twenty-five days, and afterwards went 
to Washington city, where she laid up. Captain 
Rogers tells us that the rule was to carry sail while 
the ship would make five knots an hour; and 
when that speed could not be reached, to take in 
sail and use the engine, there being no difficulty of 
getting fully eight knots out of her.” 


The passage of a steamer across the At- 
lantic was a rare feat for the next twenty 
years. In 1828 the Curagoa voyaged direct 
from Holland to Surinam, occupying twenty- 
four days from off Dover. A British steam- 
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beat, the Sir Lionel Smith, crossed from St. 
Thomas to New York in 1837; and before 
this the Royal William, a Quebec boat, and 
the Cape Breton, built at Greenock, had 
both crossed the Atlantic. The City of 
Kingston effected also in 1837 a British 
passage : she put in, however, at Madeira 
on her way. But the following year wit- 
nessed a new era in Transatlantic naviga- 
tion. The Great Western and Sirius were 
the practical pioneers of the Cunard and 
Collins fleets. 

On the 4th of April, 1838, the Sirius, 
commanded by Captain Roberts, sailed from 
Cork, in the face of the supposed proof that 
no steamer could carry sufficient coals for 
above two-thirds of the voyage. Alas for 
these cumbrous coals !—to which timid the- 
orists have since pointed as abundantly suf- 
ficient to make another noble enterprise of 
travel end in smoke : we rejoice to say, with 
exactly the same success.. “The coals!” 
said the East India Company, in opposition 
to Lieutenant Waghorn’s plan for the 
“Overland Route,’—“at Suez they will 
cost us twenty pounds a ton!” “You are 
mistaken,” said the Lieutenant ; and by the 
means he conceived coals were transferred 
from the pit to the steamer for £4 3s, 6d. 
per ton: and the overland route was estab- 
lished “in spite of the India house,” as he 
himself declared it should be, at the mo- 
ment of his indignant resignation of the 
appointment he held in their pilot service, 
in consequence of the Company’s illiberal 
opposition to his most skillfully devised and 
nobly executed projects. We may well re-’ 
gret the failure of Davy, Faraday, and Bru- 
nel, in their attempts to employ carbonic 
acid gas as a mechanical agent, and thus 
supersede the use of steam,—so immense 
would have been the saving in space and 
in expense, had the scheme proved practical. 

But we must not leave the Sirius alone 
on the Atlantic. The merchants of Bristol 
did not leave her alone, for they fitted out 
a second steamer, and three days after the 
sailing of her Cork rival, the Great Western 
started from that port where Sebastian 
Cabot was born in 1467, and whence he 
sailed 844 years before upon that voyage 
rendered so memorable by its resulting in 
the discovery of the North American Con- 
tinent; for, on the 24th of June, 1494, hay- 
ing pursued his course with favorable winds, 
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he first saw upon the horizon the land to 
which he gave the name of Prima Vista, 
since called Newfoundland. 

So the Sirius had the start: she “ran 
the race, and won it too, for she got first to” 
—New York. Nineteen days after she had 
left the Emerald Isle, the smoke of her fun- 
nel is descried in the distance by the 
hopeful and the disbelieving—both alike 
anxious—denizens of that Western capital ; 
presently her hull is visible; and at length 
she gallantly rides into the centre of their 
beautiful harbor. Was the Great Western 
far behind? Performing her voyage in 
sixteen days, (thus beating the Sirius con- 
siderably in speed,) she arrived at New 
York on the evening of the same day, (St. 
George’s Day,) the 23d of April. 

We can imagine that the successive ar- 
rivals of these two famous vessels were re- 
garded by the throngs who crowded the 
wharves to greet with hearty welcome, and 
gaze upon the half-expected—yet more than 
half despaired of—strangers, with feelings 
somewhat akin to those which animated the 
inhabitants of the town of Palos de Moguer, 
on that rejoicing day when the Nina, Cap- 
tain Christopher Columbus, and, on the even- 
ing of the same day, the Pinta, Captain 
Martin Pinzon, returned to that port after 
their first most adventurous voyage, from 
which so little success was predicted so 
much achieved. 

One of the American Journals thus pro- 
claimed the advent of this new era in the 
intercourse of Great Britain and America: 
—“The permanent establishment of steam- 
ship lines between New York and England, 
is now placed beyond a doubt. The physi- 
cal difficulty has been solved, and the vast 
accession of patronage, already crowding 
upon both these steamers, almost proves, 
in advance, that the trade and intercourse 
of the two countries will be doubled in less 
than five years. England and the United 
States are but parts of the same great em- 
pire of mind, peopled by the same great and 
wonderful race, talking the same language, 
thinking the same thoughts, and”—(now 
for the climax)—“steaming on the same 
principle !” 

The following spirited narrative of the 
arrival of these two ships is extracted from 
a journal of one of the passengers by the 
Great Western, which was furnished to the 
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Quarterly Review :—“From the time of 
crossing the bar of the harbor,” says the 
writer, “all her ‘poles’ were set aloft, and 
flags gayly streaming at each—the foreign 
ensign at the gaff, and at the fore a combina- 
tion of the British and American; and at 
three p.m,” the narrative continues, “we 
passed the Narrows, opening the bay of 
New York, sails all furled, and the engines 
at their topmost speed. The city reposed 
in the distance—scarcely discernible. As 
we proceeded, an exciting scene awaited 
us: coming abreast of Bedlow’s Island, we 
were saluted by the fort with twenty-six 
guns (the number of the States); we were 
taking a festive glass.on deck. The health 
of the British Queen had just been pro- 
posed, the toast drunk, and, amid the cheers 
that followed, the arm was just raised to 
consummate the naming, when the fort 
opened its fire. The effect was electrical: 
down came the colors, and a burst of exulta- 
tion arose, in the midst of which the 
President’s health was proposed. The city 
now grew distinct: masts, buildings, spires, 
trees, streets, were discerned; the wharves 
appeared black with myriads of the popula- 
tion hurrying down, at the signal of the 
telegraph, to every point of view ; and then 
came shoals of boats—the whole harbor 
covered with them; and now the new- 
comer reaches the Sirius, lying at anchor in 
the North River, gay with flowing streamers, 
and literally crammed with spectators—her 
decks, paddle-boxes, rigging, mast-head high. 
We passed round her, giving and receiving 
three hearty cheers; then turned towards 
the battery. Here myriads again were col- 
lected ; boats crowded around us in countless 
confusion ; flags were flying, guns firing, and 
bells ringing. The vast multitude set up a 
shout—a long, enthusiastic cheer—echoed 
from point to point, and from boat to boat, 
till it seemed as though they never would 
have done.” 

The Great Western was fitted with two 
engines, each of 225-horse power: her 
burden was 1,340 tons. She is now employ- 
ed in traffic among the West India Islands. 
The Sirius ran for some time between 
Dublin and Cork, and was wrecked on this 
passage in January, 1847. In heavy weather, 
and a dense fog, she struck on a reef of rocks 
in Ballycotton Bay ; and though she was got 
off, the damage she sustained was so great, 
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that the water rushed into the engine-room, 
and extinguished the fires. The vessel was 
then run ashore, the crew escaping in the 
boats, but the ship went to pieces im- 
mediately. 

Allhonor to her memory for the part she 
played in that great stride of facilitated in- 
tercourse with our Western neighbors! Till 
then the proud old Liners rode the seas 
supreme; and gallantly and well they did 
their work, performing their passage home, 
on several occasions, in the short space of 
fifteen days. Their average passage was 
thirty-seven days homewards: outwards, 
twenty-one. But the length of the voyage 
in these first-class ships—till 1888 the 
pride of merchant navigation—was extreme- 
ly uncertain. In the winter preceding the 
first passage of these steamships, thirty 
Liners out of fifty belonging to New York, 
were supposed to be toiling homewards 
across the Atlantic, and eighteen were due 
at that city at one time. One ship from 
Liverpool was spoken, fifty-five days .after 
sailing, at a distance of 1,000 miles from her 
destined port: and some of these vessels 
were seventy days on the voyage. With 
sailing ships those accidents of wind or 
stream make the most essential difference, 
which would retard to a very immaterial 
degree the progress of a steam-packet. 
Two ships, of equal sailing powers, starting 
even at the same moment, may make the 
most unequal passages. The Jnconstant fri- 
gate sailed from Cork on the 4th of January, 
1838, voyaged to Halifax, and returned to 
Plymouth, in forty-nine days ; the President 
left Portsmouth six days later, and was fifty- 
seven days before reaching New York ; while 
the Samson, starting on the 5th of January, 
occupied sixty-two days on the same passage. 
Steamships supply no such records,— 


Naught heedest thou the wind or tide ; but onward 
night and day, 

Unwearied as the waves around, thou marchest on 
thy way, 

Where mighty ships lie all becalm’d, with sails 
that flap the mast— 

What boots to thee their thousand guns? thou 
smilest and walkest past.” 


Thus it happened to the old Liners ; they 
were an easy triumph ;—soon were their 


services doomed to be discarded. “ Pres- 
_ ently,” prophesied the “ Quarterly,” “they 
will cease to be named at all. Look at the 





Great Western, the inhuman monster, on 
her first three days out, overhauling a brave 
old Liner—seven days from Liverpool— 
with the black ball, ‘the badge of all her 
tribe, in her fore-topsail, under top-gallant 
sails—careering and plunging to a lively 
foam «nd a fair wind.” Her defeat, and the 
touching sympathy of the narrator, is thus 
recorded in the passenger’s Journal referred 
toabove. “This new-comer is none of your 
old sort. See how she comes vaporing up, 
flapping her huge wheels like an eagle’s 
wings, and snorting, as it were, with the 
thought of victory and the sight of game. 
She comes on apace. All her colors are 
strung out. The ship is almost caught, but 
she leaps ahead and escapes once more. The 
steamer, with a dignified air of conscious 
supremacy, disdaining pursuit, wheels round 
to windward, and passes the Liner on the 
other side, with three ‘hearty cheers’ Then 
dashing ahead, as if satisfied, she hauls in 
her toggery, and presses her helm hard 
a-starboard, and the Liner—the brave old 
Liner—is seen nomore. Her owners will 
scarcely know her when she reaches port at 
last. She brings no news. She will soon 
bear no letters—no specie. Nobody will 
watch for her, nor speak of her. Alas! her 
day is gone by. Who can think of her 
sufferings without a sigh ?” 

Hopeless, indeed, would be her race with 
this new rival, Compute the powers of the 
Great Western by an average of five years’ 
performances. In this time she ran twenty- 
seven voyages to America, at a speed 
averaging on her outward passage, 1934 
miles a day; and homeward, 233 miles 
a day ;—thus averaging, in 787 days’ steam- 
ing, a speed, per day, exceeding 2114 miles. 

Let it be remembered that this is the 
very voyage on which ships have been up- 
wards of six weeks coping with westerly 
winds, yet compelled at last to return to 
the port from whence they sailed. An 
Trish vessel in 1888, after having been out 
two months, was thus driven home again, 
though she had reached within 100 miles of 
New Brunswick, for which port she was 
bound; and another craft, sailing from 
Demerara for Halifax, was blown instead 
into Liverpool! Imagine the gratification 
of captain, crew, and especially of passen- 
gers, at finding themselves separated from 
their desired haven—only by the breadth of 
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the Atlantic Ocean! But these misfortunes 
were not the worst which befell travellers 
across those seas. During the preceding 
year, one ship, the Diamond, was exactly 
one hundred days on her passage from Liver- 
pool to New York. She carried 180 pas- 
sengers, and the scarcity of provisions was 
such, that before the vessel reached land, a 
sovereign was offered and rejected for a 
roasted potato; and seventeen passengers 
perished from starvation. 

Turn now to the doings of the Royal 
Mail Steam-ships only ten years later. 
These magnificent vessels accomplished 
eighty-eight voyages across the Atlantic in 
1848, carrying 3,995 passengers. Of these 
voyages that of the Britannia, in boisterous 
March, was the longest, occupying eighteen 
days and a half; while the shortest passages 
were those of the Europa, in October, from 
Liverpool to Halifax in eight days eighteen 
hours, and to New York in ten days twenty- 
three hours; and those of the America, in 
June, from Liverpool to Boston in ten days 
six hours, and from New York to Liverpool, 
in November, in eleven days eleven hours. 

The Europa excelled in June, 1849, her 
best passage in 1848, making the run from 
Liverpool to New York in ten days twelve 
hours and a half, still bearing the palm for 
speed; but was herself eclipsed this year 
(1850) in September, by both the Asia 
and the Pacific; the former effecting the 
quickest passage yet performed from 
New York to Liverpool, occupying only 
ten days seven hours; and the latter, 
(one of the six packets comprising the Col- 
lins line,) the swiftest outward voyage 
between those ports, accomplishing the 
passage in the short space of ten days and 
a quarter, The wear and tear of these 
vessels—not borne on, but driven through, 
the waves of the Atlantic—is tremendous. 
A passenger has compared his voyage in 
one of them to “crossing in a diving-bell,” 
the cabin being more than half the time 
under water. ‘ 

But the last new ship, and the ninth of 
the Cunard fleet, the Africa, will beat 
them all; and we may confidently predict 
that in the wonderful year commencing the 
last half of the nineteenth century, A.D. 
1851, the pleasure trips of Brother Jonathan 
to our palace of crystal will detain him un- 
der ten days in his floating palace of steam. 
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The Africa may bear eastward or west- 
ward some of those very gentry who mod- 
estly volunteered, not many years ago, to 
eat that British steam-vessel, her cargo, 
engines, and coals, which should first show 
her figure-head in an American port. It is 
believed that this promise was never literally 
fulfilled; but that instead of feeding upon 
the coals, these were reserved to feed the 
engine ; and in place of eating the engines, 
they ate something more unlikely to lie 
heavy on their stomachs, (being of consider- 
ably less weight,)—their words. 

Already the Africa has shown us some- 
what of her powers. Why, on the 5th of 
November last, while busy hands were 
poking with might and main at the appall- 
ing bonfires which blazed around the un- 
lucky Pope, the stout stoker of the Africa 
stirred his fires to a different purpose,—not 
for the separation of sects, but for the union 
of nations; and the mighty engines and 
beautiful ship, travelled three hundred and 
twenty-nine miles that day, the greatest dis- 
tance yet performed in twenty-four hours. 
The river steamers of the Hudson and Mis- 
sissippi can of course attain higher speed, 
and have exceeded twenty-five miles an 
hour, though neither “ butcher’s trays” nor 
“skimming dishes,” which alone, the “ Quar- 
terly” declared some years since, could 
attain the velocity of sixteen miles an 
hour. “ C@redat Judwas!” said they to an 
account of such an achievement. 

Communication with our transatlantic 
neighbors will be yet further expedited by 
the establishment of a contemplated Atlan- 
tic station on the western coast of Ireland— 
say Galway, or Valentia—the construction 
of a railroad to the selected port ;—and, of 
course, the electric telegraph. 

Meanwhile, let us turn our attention to 
what steam has effected for us in Eastern 
intercourse. 

Distant steam voyages were no doubt 
very much discouraged by the ill success 
of the Enterprise, which steamed to Cal- 
cutta in 1826. Future enterprises were 
more successful. The MJemnon of 400-horse 
power and 1,140 tons, dispatched to India 
in 1842, steamed to the Cape of Good Hope 
in 42 days—356 years subsequent to the 
first discovery of the extreme southern 
promontory of Africa by Bartholomew 
Diaz, in his caravel of 50 tons burden; and 
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845 years after Gama first rounded the 
Cape, 1383 days from the time he first 
weighed anchor in the Tagus. He occupied 
six months on that part of his return voy- 
age from India, two years later, between 
the Cape and Lisbon. Now we have a 
regular mail established to that colony by 
screw steam-ships; and thirty days only 
are required for the voyage from South- 
ampton. 

Here let us glance briefly at this particu- 
lar class of steam-vessels—the screw-pro- 
pellers ; which are of especial advantage in 
long sea voyages. Bramah patented a sub- 
merged propeller so early as 1785; and 
after him Lyttelton and Shorter took out 
patents for inventions of a similar descrip- 
tion. But Captain J. Ericsson, a Swedish 
officer, by an original arrangement of his 
own, first successfully employed the appli- 
cation of the screw-propeller to practical 
purposes. He was assisted ‘in his experi- 
ments by Mr. Francis B, Ogden, of New 
Jersey, and their first boat, named after this 
gentleman, was launched from the banks of 
the Thames. 

In conjunction with Captain R. F. Stock- 


ton of the United States’ navy, a line of 
screw steamers was established between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, via the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware canal, to the great 
discomfiture of the Railway Company, who 
had united those cities at an enormous 


expense. 

The most magnificent vessel that has been 
constructed on this principle is the Great 
Britain, which is one-third longer than any 
line-of-battle ship in the service. Her 
length aloft is 8322 feet; main breadth, 50 
feet 6 inches ; depth of hold, 32 feet 6 inches ; 
tonnage, 3,444 tons. Her engines are of 
1,000-horse power ; and are connected with 
the screw, which revolves at the rate of 25 
miles an hour, by an immense chain. This 
screw is made of wrought-iron, and has six 
arms, each fifteen feet and a half in diame- 
ter, pitched at an angle of 28 degrees. She 
is rigged with six masts, and fitted with 
water-tight bulkheads, which stiffen the 
vessel and increase her safety. 

The first voyage of the Great Britain 
across the Atlantic was made in July, 1845, 
and in September, 1846, she was stranded 
in Dundrum Bay, where she remained till 
the following August, when she was brought 
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safely into Liverpool by Mr. Bremner, of 
Wick, after nearly twelve months’ exposure 
to the waves; sheltered, however, by a 
breakwater, from the terrific surge of the 
Irish Sea. Since that time she has remained 
inactive. 

There are many advantages derivable 
from the application of the Archimedean 
screw to steam-ships; nor are such vessels 
deficient in speed. Her Majesty’s tender 
yacht Fairy surpasses in rapidity all the 
steamers on the river. The apparatus can 
be made to ship or unship at pleasure, and 
can be applied to sailing vessels without re- 
quiring that they should undergo any alter- _ 
ation in their original construction. Screw- 
propellers are particularly adapted for canal 
boats, and—we regret to add—for war ves- 
sels. We may have reason to regret this 
circumstance, if we are to credit Captain 
Stockton’s boast that “with 20 steam- 
frigates, on the plan of the Princeton, he 
would take possession of the British Chan- 
nel, and blockade London itself” Captain 
Halstead, R. N., describes the advantage of 
screw over paddle-wheel war-steamers to 
consist in the absence of all impediments to 
the traditional full-armed broadside; the 
employment of machinery entirely protected 
from shot ; the economy of using sail power 
or steam power at option; and that the 
ship herself is a fully furnished and inde- 
pendent sailing ship. There are now on the 
roll of the Admiralty 164 screw, or paddle- 
wheel, steam-vessels; in value about eight 
millions sterling. 

Her Majesty's steam-sloop Driver has’ 
performed the circuit of the globe ; starting 
from England in 1842. She left the British 
shores in March, and called at the Cape, the 
Mauritius, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
From this island, after steaming from port 
to port in China, and voyaging to Borneo, 
Bombay, and other ports, she essayed the 
eastern passage to New Zealand; but, en- 
countering a typhoon, was compelled to 
make for Singapore. When the damages 
she had sustained were fully repaired she 
steamed to Pyon; and thence to Swan 
River, Hobart Town, Sydney, and the Bay 
of Islands in New Zealand, which she 
reached in 1846. She left New Zealand 
for Rio, in January, 1847, which she gained 
in 514 days; and arrived from that port in 
England after a further voyage of 48 days: 
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having travelled 75,696 miles during the 
five years and nine months in which she was 
in commission. 

Round the “tempestuous Cape,” where 
Diaz lost his life, has long since ceased to be 
the best route to India, except for heavy 
merchandise. A few years more, and we 
shall as soon dream of “ doubling the Cape,” 
and so more than doubling the distance to 
our Eastern possessions, as of adopting the 
footsteps of Alexander for our pathway to 
those regions. For upwards of 300 years 
the high-road to India, opened up by Vasco 
di Gama, was the unquestioned course pur- 
sued, till Lieutenant Waghorn schemed and 
effected his “overland route.” The Portu- 
guese, via the Cape, arrived at Calicut in 
1498. The British Officer, in 1830, reached 
Bombay via the Red Sea. No comparison 
is attempted to be instituted between the 
discoveries of these navigators; but each 
established a new path to the Indies: and 
the Lieutenant’s voyage down the centre of 
the Red Sea was scarcely less personally 
hazardous than that of Vasco—ignorant as 
he was of its dangerous navigation ; without 
map or compass; and performing it in an 
open boat, manned by six mutinous Arabs. 
Not the most remote analogy can be detected 
certainly in the respective rewards of these 
men. The grateful Portuguese made Vasco 
a viceroy and loaded him with honors; 
Waghorn with difficulty obtained the con- 
ferment of a lieutenant’: rank: he died in 
debt, incurred in the public service and left 
his widow destitute. 

The “overland route” is a beautiful de- 
velopment of steam agency. A weary 
voyage was the old passage of 12,450 miles, 
and several months in duration. The 
present line of travel is 5,238 miles in 
length, requiring less than one month for 
its accomplishment. Francis Xavier was 
eleven months on the seas between Lisbon 
and Goa—(though we need not go back to 
him for a contrast, as that is sufficiently 
supplied by our own East Indiamen)—the 
overland mail of the 8th of July, 1850, 
reached Bombay by the steam-packet Feroze, 
in the unparalleled short space of twenty- 
five days, seventeen hours. This interesting 
journey is now so familiar to the public that 
we need not pause to describe its details. 
The East India Company first dispatched 


steam-ships at regular intervals between | 
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Bombay and Suez in 1834: and the com- 
bined exertions of the French and Egyptian 
governments and the Peninsular Steam Nay- 
igation Company, completed the route in 
its present excellence: but they have not 
yet exhausted its capabilities of improve- 
ment. From London to Marseilles the 
distance is now reckoned to be traversed 
in four days; from Marseilles to Alexandria 
in seven ; thence to Suez in three ; and from 
Suez to Bombay in fifteen; making in all 
twenty-nine days ; though, as we have seen, 
it has been performed in less. The contem- 
plated railway across the isthmus will con- 
vert the days occupied in that portion of the 
transit into hours; and we may expect the 
time is not far distant, when within three 
weeks of quitting our metropolitan home, 
we shall land on the shores of neighboring 
India. 








From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.” 


@ Soldier's Roerallections. 


Tue second portion of the “Lights and 
Shades of Military Life,” edited by Sir C. 
J. Napier, is written by M. Elzéar Blaze, 
who, unlike the Count de Vigny, the author 
of the first portion,* was a soldier of the 
empire, gives us a more stirring, exciting 
notion of the life of a soldier, than we 
gather from the recollections of the Count, 
who entered the French army just when 
Napoleon was overthrown, and the wars 
which had so long desolated Europe were 
brought to a close. The soldier of the 
Bourbons passing a tedious insipid life in 
country quarters and listless parades is de- 
voured by ennui and dissatisfaction, and is 
led into a train of thought, which shows 
him the army stripped of its apparent use- 
fulness, Givested of its fictitious glory, and 
being transformed in the minds of the peo- 
ple from an idol to an object of dislike, sees 
things from a very different point of sight 
to that which is occupied by the actual 
warrior, whose memory teems with the 
fatigues of marches, the constant change of 
scene and association, the rough enjoyment: 
of the camp and the bivouac, the constant 
watchfulness of out-post duty in the front 
of a hostile force, and the animating excite- 


* See North American Miscellany for March Ist. 
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ment of the field of battle. These scenes 
prevent thought by the continuity and 
intensity of the action which goes on among 
them, and so while the Count de Vigny 
becomes a somewhat sentimental, but re- 
flective soliloquizer, M. Elzéar Blaze pre- 
sents us with a series of animated pictures, 
the recollection of which seems endeared to 
his mind ; as the memory of past privations 
manfully borne, and of by-gone dangers 
successfully braved, is endeared to the 
minds of most men of healthful active tem- 
peraments ; but to the reader the record of 
the man of action, and the lucubrations of 
the man of thought, tend to the same con- 
clusion, They both alike tend to show the 
hideousness of that military system, which 
turns men into unthinking machines, and 
crushing out their individuality of charac- 
ter, smothers the voice of conscience, and 
the promptings of right under a blind un- 
intelligent obedience. It is true that obedi- 
ence is a useful quality in the affairs of the 
world, and ought not to be treated lightly. 
In the present state of society at all events, 
obedience is the mainspring of real order 
—but it is intelligent thinking obedience, 
which alone is valuable—and while the 
willing submission of the citizen to those 
laws which are necessary to the conserva- 
tion and progress of society—while a leay- 
ing room for individual freedom of thought 
and action is a high example of that qual- 
ity; the slavish abjectness of the soldier 
transforming the man into a mere piece of 
clock-work is a state to which no intelligent 
being should willingly suffer himself to be 
reduced. Such a system of rule can only 
be safely enforced for any great length of 
time over ignorant men, such as the vast 
majority of our armies are composed of; 
educated men would first grumble, and at 
length rebel. Intellectual culture would in 
all probability be fatal to the discipline, 
perhaps to the prowess of armies; not be- 
cause those with a larger share of knowl- 
edge would not fight as sternly in defence 
of their relatives, their homes, their prop- 
erties, and their rights, as the most illit- 
erate ; but, because, they would not be so 
contented to shed their blood, and spend 
their lives in quarrels which do not concern 
them, and for objects in which they have no 
interest. Ignorance and want of thought 
on the part of the governed are the grand 
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supports of that discipline which requires 
passive obedience, and is more heavy, gall- 
ing, and restrictive in its action, than any 
civil despotism which tyrants have ever 
attempted to impose upon the world. Let 
us take an example of military obedience 
in illustration of this from M. Elzéar Blaze. 

“ Well clothed, well warmed, well lodged, 
well fed—what lacks the soldier? Oh, but 
a mere trifle !—as the dog in the fable said 
to his companion—liberty. That collar 
which is riveted about the neck of the 
soldier is not broken till he is released from 
the service, either by a discharge or by a 
cannon-ball, All the time that the soldier 
passes with his regiment is divided into a 
hundred different portions, scarcely one of 
which belongs exclusively to himself. If he 
sleeps, the drum awakes him; if he wakes, 
the drum obliges him to sleep. The drum 
makes him march, it stops him, leads him 
to exercise, to battle, to mass, to the pro- 
menade. ‘I am hungry! ‘You must be 
mistaken, my friend; the drum has not yet 
made that rolling which ought alone to 
shake the fibres of your stomach, The 
soup cannot be ready till the drum has said 
so. ‘If I had but a crust of bread!’ 
‘Dolt ! the drum has not beat the brelogue !’” 

In the morning, the soldier, broom in. 
hand, sweeps the barracks within and with- 
out, and again the drum calls him to his 
duty. One day in Laborie’s week, when, 
of course, he had to superintend the sweep- 
ers, he was very angry with a corporal 
because a heap of dirt, for the removal of 
which he had given posilive orders the day 
before, had not been taken away. 

“¢ But lieutenant, we know not where to 
put it? 

“*Throw it outside’ 

“<The mayor has already complained, 
and the colonel forbidden that to be done’ 

“Well then dig a hole and bury it, 

“* And what shall we do with the mould 
that comes out of it? 

“¢ Are you stupid, corporal? You must 
make it large enough to hold both.’ 

“ When the sweeping is finished, the man- 
ual exercise succeeds; and then the arms 
and accoutrements must be cleaned, the 
cartouch box polished, the clothes brushed, 
the shoes blacked, the buttons brightened. 
Make haste, it is the hour for the parade. 
It is there you must shine, Come along, 
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my hero, distinguish yourself; the least 
spot upon your frock would draw a prohi- 
bition to go out upon, the corporal of the 
week and the serjeant of the week, arrest 
upon the lieutenant of the week, and you 
would long feel the effects of the punish- 
ment which .they had undergone for your 
sake. These gentlemen are civilly respon- 
sible for the appearance of their soldiers. 
‘If they are not smart, says the colonel, ‘it 
is you that I shall call to account’ All 
these orders of the drum, of the corporal, 
and of the officers, must always be obeyed 
instantly without remark, without reply. 
When the clock-maker has made a clock, it 
goes without asking why. Soldiers, you 
must be like that clock; march, turn, halt, 
above all not a word! 

“¢ But captain——’ 

“*To the salle de police for two days! 

“*Tf you would listen to me—~ 

“*For four days,’ 

“* And yet—’ 

“*For a week.” 

“<*Tt is an injustice!’ 


“*To prison for a fortnight. If you say 


another word, beware of the black-hole and 
a court-martial.’ 
“ Nothing short of this severity has been 


necessarily required, in order that one indi- 
vidual might be master of one hundred 
thousand armed men. Passive obedience 
from grade to grade, is the condition sine 
qua non of the existence of an army. The 
most absurd, the most stupid order, must be 
obeyed without a word.” 

What a life for the poor aspirants for 
glory. The perpetual drum their monitor, 
and they its passive slaves bound without 
the semblance of a murmur to obey orders 
which their intellect sneers at or their con- 
sciences revolt from, One would think that 
no amount of lodging, food, and clothes, ay, 
and laurels to boot, though those same 
laurels, by the way, grow but thinly and 
stunted and withered in the ranks, would 
recompense a lifetime like this so opposed 
to manly truth and independence. But it is 
not only private soldiers that are exposed to 
such influences as these. Though they may 
assume more delicacy, the officer is equally 
the slave of the caprices of his superiors. 
Take the following instance for example, 
which in combination with its most objec- 
tionable features presents a mixture of 
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absurdity, stupidity, and subserviency so 
ridiculous, that we should have hesitated to 
give credence to it upon the testimony of a 
less trustworthy authority than M. Blaze. 

“Tn 1813 we were in the environs of 
Berlin; we were effecting our retreat, which 
was not very agreeable, for in order to see 
the Russians we were obliged to make a 
half-turn. One evening the general received 
a letter to this effect. I must first mention 
that we were quartered in a village, with 
two battalions of infantry and four pieces 
of cannon, and that we were face to face 
with the enemy. ‘My dear General,—Send 
immediately one of your battalions to the 
village of The officer who com- 
mands it must guard himself militarily, and 
keep up all night patroles which are to 
communicate with ours. Give him two of 
your pieces of cannon.” Assuredly this 
order was positive enough; never was 
there any thing less ambiguous. Our gen- 
eral gave orders for the departure of the 
battalions; he read the letter again and 
again, mused over it, and then exclaimed: 
‘He does not say what I am to do with 
the other two pieces of cannon!’ 

“* You must keep them of course.’ 

“* His letter does not say so. 

“Neither does it say what you are to do 
with the other battalion. You must keep 
the battalion and the cannon too, 

“The general was perhaps vexed to see 
that I was clearly right. He takes me for 


‘a fool, said he to himself. Soho, my fine 


fellow, who think yourself a deal cleverer 
than I am. I'll make you smart for it. 
‘Mount your horse, sir; go to the general 
of division, and ask him the meaning of his 
letter 

“¢ But it seems to me that— 

“¢ Let the order I give be instantly obey- 
ed.’ 

“« Be assured, general, that it is useless; 
that I always do my duty with zeal, but 
at this moment— 

“Begone, sir. I command you! 

“T was obliged to start, to run all night 
through the fields, along horrible roads 
with which I was not acquainted: the rain 
poured in torrents, and I can assure you 
that the ride was none of the most agree- 
able. I had to pass through all the French 
sentries ; twice or thrice I got in the dark 
to the enemy’s advanced posts, and musket 
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shots drove me back into my road. The 
French, hearing me coming from the wrong 
direction, fired upon me too, long before 
they cried qui vive, which they are too 
much in the habit of doing. If I escaped 
with my life that night, it was entirely 
owing to the terrible weather, which I 
heartily cursed at the moment of my 
departure. At length I arrived at the 
quarters of the general of division at 
K6pnick. 

“* Where is the general? waken the gen- 
eral; I must speak to the general.’ 

“*What is the matter then? are we at- 
tacked?’ asked the officers of the staff. 

“«Waken the general; I am ordered to 
speak to none but the general himself’ 

“The brave was enjoying the 
sweets of his first sleep. I entered his 
chamber with my sabre trailing along the 
floor. 

“* Ah, you there! Is there fighting in 
your quarter? Do you come for reinforce- 
ment ?” 

“‘T am come to inquire the meaning of 
your order.’ 

“* What order ? 

“¢Qur general wishes to know what he 
is to do with the two pieces of cannon that 
he has left.’ 

“* Are you making game of me?’ 

“Most certainly I should not take such a 
liberty. I hope, general, that you think me 
incapable of doing so ? 

“«Then you must be silly,’ 

“© Permit me, general, to remark that I 
am not acting upon my own account; that 
Iam merely the bearer of a message from 
another. This other asks, by my voice 
what he is to do with the two pieces of can- 
non,’ 

“* Are we acting a play ? or is it a wager 
that you are striving to win? 

“*Believe me, general, if I were acting 
the play, I would not take the liberty to 
make you an interlocutor without your per- 
mission ; and if I had laid a wager, I should 
not have dared to waken you in the middle 
of the night to decide the winning or 
losing of it ; once more I repeat my question : 
what are we to do with the two pieces of 
cannon that we have left.’ 

“*Go to the devil with them !’ 

“*So much for myself; but the general ?” 

“*Well, both of you, together or sepa- 
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rately, I care not how; let me alone, I 
want to sleep.’ 

“My embassy firished, I mounted my 
horse again, and got back by eight in the 
morning, at the very moment when the 
battalion and the two fatal pieces of cannon 
were on the point of starting. The general 
was at the head of his troops. I arrived, 
bowed to him, and waited to be questioned. 

“*‘Have you seen the general of the 
division ?” 

“ese Yes. 

“*What says he ?” 

“*Something which I dare not repeat.’ 

“¢T insist on knowing, 

“Military subordination forbids me to 
reply.’ 

“Military subordination, sir, orders you 
to obey me! What said the general to 
you ? 

“He desired me to tell you to go to the 
devil’ 

“Sir? 

“*General, twenty witnesses heard him, 
and here are hundreds more to declare that 
you have ordered me to speak.” 

If such a scene as this were presented on 
the boards of a theatre, it would appear, in 
its broad extravagance, to outrage probabil- 
ity if not possibility, but here it is narrated 
by one of the actors in it. The story re- 
minds one of the sayings of that man who 
told his son to see with how little wisdom 
the world was governed. How ludicrous 
the stupidity of the general who could not 
decipher the meaning of so plain an order, 
and how revolting the mixture of vanity, and 
malice, and want of self-control, that could 
prompt him, on being set right, to uselessly 
expose the life of another. What a slave to 
the whims and caprices of a man whom he 
despised M. Blaze must have felt himself, if 
“military subordination” allowed him to 
think, as he rode through foul weather and 
the musket shots of friendly and hostile sen- 
tinels. What a curious idea the angry im-' 
patience and almost excusable coarseness, 
of the general of division, gives us of the 
courtesies and amenities which are nursed 
amid the vicissitudes of military life, and 
finally what a ludicrous sort of poetical jus- 
tice there is in the insulting answer being 
conveyed to the stupid and malicious gen- 
eral, by the discipline-opened lips of his 
subordinate. 
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It is useless, worse than idle, to talk of 
honor and glory, fame and emulation, and 
such like thought-bubbles, as high and en- 
nobling influences; such a system must 
degrade the soldier, it must take the best 
qualities of the freeman out of him—it must 
have a tendency to make men tyrants to 
those below them, slaves to those above them, 
and tyranny and slavery are two of the most 
debasing circumstances to which human be- 
ings can be subjected. They are likely, if 
not certain, to weaken the true relations of 
man to man, and to lower the tone of moral- 
ity. That they have this effect is pretty 
evident from several anecdotes in the work, 
of which the following, embodying as it does 
both meanness and tyranny, is one of the 
most unobjectionable examples :— 

“In a skirmish near Burgos, the wife of 
an officer of my acquaintance had her car- 
riage broken to pieces, and she was forced 
to proceed sorrowfuily on foot. She was 
soon overwhelmed with fatigue; the per- 
spiration trickled down her face, her delicate 
limbs could no longer support their burden; 
it was impossible for her to go a hundred 
paces further. Her husband was extremely 
distressed to see his wife in such a condition. 
* Poor Laura,’ said he tome, ‘she will certain- 
ly die upon the road if I cannot meet with 
a carriage, a horse, or a mule to carry her,’ 

“«We shall not find any to-day, but I 
think I observed in the rear-guard a soldier 
driving an ass, and if you can prevail on him 
to sell or lend it to you— 

“* An excellent thought, you are my best 
friend, that you are. Where is that soldier ? 
where is that ass? I would give fifty louis 
for an ass for Laura. Poor Laura, how tired 
she is.’ 

“¢She cannot stir another step.’ 

“¢T would give a hundred louis for an ass. 
Money was made to circulate; and of what 
benefit is it to have money if Laura suffers ? 
Let us go and look for this ass.’ 

“<«T dare say you might get it at a much 
cheaper rate.’ 

“<« What signifies the price, so I do but 
find an ass? But where shall we find one?’ 

“© At the rear-guard. I think it belongs 
to some marauder who is keeping out of the 
way; let the regiment pass on, we shall 
soon see.” 

“*Courage, Laura, walk a little further ; 
I shall soon be back.’ 
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“The column had by degrees passed us; 
the rear-guard appeared, and we saw a 
voltigeur leading by the bridle a long-eared 
animal, upon which he had slung his knap- 
sack on one side, and his musket, as a coun- 
terpoise, upon the other. 

“¢ Aha, there is the ass that we are look- 
ing for! I say, voltigeur, my wife is ill, she 
cannot walk any further; you must sell me 
that ass,’ 

“That I will, captain.’ 

“How much do you ask for it? 

“«Twenty francs.’ 

“*Are you joking? Twenty francs!— 
twenty francs! and for a stolen ass—for you 
have stolen it—and it would serve you right 
if I were to inform the general-in-chief’ 

“*But, captain, I did not steal it; I 
found it as we were passing through the 
last village’ ‘ 

“You found it, did you? I am not such 
a simpleton as to believe that.’ 

“*But even if I had stolen it, you ought 
to be very glad, since you are in want of 
such a thing.’ 

“*Well, I will give you two pieces of one 
hundred sous, for your ass.’ 

“¢Oh,no! I must have twenty francs !’ 

“¢Well, I give your choice between my 
two hundred sous, and a complaint to the 
general-in-chief !’ 

“ «Here, take my ass!’ 

“‘My dear fellow,’ said he, turning to 
me, ‘it is horribly dear; ten francs for a 
stolen ass! but, never mind, money was 
made to circulate.’ ” 

The above anecdote puts one in mind of 
the oft-told story of the miser in an emer- 
gency, begging for aid, making the most 
extravagant offers to obtain help, and when 
assisted depreciating the service. It con- 
trasts oddly enough with that common 
notion which prevails of the free-handed 
careless liberality of soldiers. The conduct 
of the voltigeur too is strangely at variance 
with received impressions of the chivalrous 
gallantry of Frenchmen generally, and of 
French soldiers in particular. It would 


appear that we must modify those notions of 
the qualities which go to make up the 
military character, and which we have 
picked up at second-hand from poets and 
romancists, and opportunely enough the 
Count de Vigny and M. Elzéar Blaze come 
forward, under the auspices of so distinguish- 
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ed a soldier as Sir C. J. Napier, to assist us 
in the task. 

Our readers will no doubt have remarked 
the italicized word “ found” in the preced- 
ing dialogue, and that besides introducing us 
to a knowledge of the odd notions of mewm 
and tuwm which obtain in military service, 
and the nice subtle, soldierlike, we suppose 
we must say, distinction between finding 
and stealing learned in that school, leads us to 
notice the fact which M. Blaze records, that 
the French armies were accompanied by 
numerous organized gangs of plunderers, not 
composed of the rabble of suttlers and 
camp followers, but of those “immortal 
troops” which covered France with so much 
glory. Of course it would be too much to 
expect that men without rations marching 
through a hostile country would abstain 
from pillage; an® starve; but it would 
appear that plundering went on when there 
was no want of food, and what is more 
remarkable than all, the gentlemen of the 
army, the officers themselves not only wink- 
ed at, but aided and abetted the practice, 
and shared in the spoil. M. Blaze, for his 
own part, naively enough confesses to a par- 
ticipation in some little picarooning of this 
sort. He says— 

“¢ Lieutenant, said Dieudonné, the most 
intrepid marauder of the army, to me, one 
day, ‘if you would give me permission, I 
would go to a village, which must be on the 
other side of the wood, for I hear the cocks 
crowing, and, probably, I should find some 
hens, too, there.” 

“* You well know that it is forbidden.” 

“* Yes, but if you would— 

“¢ What 2” 

“Only just not take notice that I am ab- 
sent at the rappel.’ 

“Get you gone, and contrive so that 
I know nothing about the matter,’ 

“Dieudonné returned with a cart laden 
with provisions, of which he made presents 
to the officers, to keep himself in favor ; 
and thanks to his activity, our table at the 
bivouac was always well supplied. * * * 
I shall perhaps be told that it was wrong to 
authorize pillage; to this I reply that my 
conscience has never reproached me on ac- 
count of the pigeons, the pullets, the ducks, 
which I procured in this manner, We 
should have been stupid, indeed, if, while we 
were serving our generals as instruments of 
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enriching themselves, we had not dared to 
indulge ourselves with a roasted chicken 
when their excellencies were pleased to 
forbid it. Very often they were well paid 
for these prohibitions ; sometimes, too, they 
wished to gain at our expense, a reputation 
for integrity, which some of them stood 
greatly in need of.” 

We hardly know which is more noticeable, 
the eagerness of “the most intrepid marau- 
der” to plunder, or the willingness of the 
officer to permit, and profit by it. But the 
whole would still be incomplete, if the 
strange justification of an over easy con- 
science had not been presented to meet an 
anticipated accusation, and the conduct of 
generals, dishonest upon a large scale, had 
not been put forward to excuse minor 
delinquencies. For all we know, Dick Tur- 
pin and Jack Sheppard might have pleaded 
the same justification—that their consciences 
did not prick them very sharply, and that 
they would have been stupid, indeed, to 
deny themselves a few paltry purses, while 
higher and more respectable rogues filched 
their thousands. 

The conduct of the generals too, would 
bear comparison with the Jonathan Wilds, 
of fifty years ago, for just as the thief- 
takers of that period took the public money 
to put down crime, and then made their 
own bargains with the thieves—so the 
French generals were well paid to prohibit 
plunder, and the people were pillaged all 
the same. These comparisons may not be 
very savory to the glory hunters, but we can 
not help it if they are true, and they choose 
to prove the charges out of their own mouths. 

It would seem too that these plunderers 
exhibited that reckless thoughtlessness which 
might be expected from men, out of whom 
an iron system had pressed the habit of 
thought. They not only took what was ne- 
cessary for themselves, but they indulged 
in the very wantonness of spoliation, and 
took and wasted ten times sufficient to sup- 
ply their wants. For instance— 

“ We lived upon what the soldiers found 
—a soldier never steals any thing, he only 
finds it—and it was not possible to do 
otherwise ; our rapid marches prevented 
our magazines from following us, when he 
had magazines. In rich countries twenty 
times the quantity of provisions that it was 
possible to consume was brought to camp ; 
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the rest was wasted. The soldier lives from 
hand to mouth: yesterday he was destitute 
of every thing, to-day he is in abundance ; 
he forgets the privations of yesterday, and 
gives himself no concern about the morrow ; 
neither does it occur to him that in the 
following day other regiments will arrive at 
the position which he is about quitting; and 
that, while taking for himself what is ne- 
cessary, it would be well to leave something 
for those who are to come after him. Such 
an idea never enters his head. A company 
of one hundred men has already killed two 
oxen—these are sufficient ; they have, be- 
sides, found four cows, six calves, twelve 
sheep, they are all slaughtered without 
mercy, that they may regale themselves 
with the tongues, the kidneys, and the 
brains. They enter a cellar, where pipes 
present an imposing and majestic “battle ar- 
ray; they have no tools for boring holes, 
but soldiers are never at a loss: they fire 
with ball at the staves, and presently 
twenty fountains of wines are playing on 
all sides, amid bursts of laughter from the 
actors. If one hundred pipes were in the 
cellar they would all be broached at once; 
for they have a right to try which is the 
best. All runs away—all is wasted—and it 
very often happens that the tipplers drink 
to such excess that they fall down and are 
drowned in the flood of wine which 
inundates the cellar.” 

What more than this could the veriest 
mob of a profligate city—the veriest horde 
of barbarians do? Such things may be 
palliated when a town is stormed and men’s 
blood hot with the excitement of the fight. 
But this is the case here on an unopposed 
entry into a peaceful town or district ; and 
it is observable that M. Blaze himself, in 
noticing the wanton folly of such conduct, 
does not appear to feel the avoidable injus- 
tice perpetrated, and the sufferings of the 
plundered, but only the impolicy of not 
leaving something for their coming com- 
rades. The best mode of killing the intel- 
lects and deadening the moral sense of men 
would appear to be to prevent them from 
thinking for themselves, and teaching them 
the art of war. We can only afford room 
for one more extract, showing the gross dis- 
regard of human life and suffering induced 
by a military education ; and we can only 
hope, not for the honor of armies, but for 
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the honor of common humanity, that it re- 
cords a rare instance of barbarity. 

“The mention of the mud of Putulsk 
reminds me of the melancholy adventure of 
an officer of engineers. He had sunk ina 
slough up to his chin, and could not ex- 
tricate himself; a grenadier came up. ‘ Com- 
rade,’ cried the officer, ‘come and help me, 
I shall soon be smothered by the mud’ 
‘And who are you?’ ‘ An officer of the en- 
gineers, Ah, one of those fellows who 
make problems! Well, draw your plan’ 
And the grenadier went his way. The 
soldiers disliked the officers of the engineers, 
because they never saw them fight with the 
bayonet. They could not conceive how it 
was possible to render services to the army 
with a pencil and a pair of compasses.” 

We have noticed this book at such length, 
not because it evinces high literary talent, 
nor because it directly inculcates any high 
moral lessons, but because it is instructive. 
On the best authority—that of military 
men themselves—it strips the scenes of war 
of the false halo of honor, and the delusive 
glare of glory, and a few more such publica- 
tions read in a right spirit, will do much to 
increase the already existing distaste for 
war and its institutions, and aid peace-con- 
gresses in hastening the advent of that time 
when men shall “ war no more.” 





From the French. 


Saint Philamele ; 


OR, THE TWO POPES. 


In the year 1836, the inhabitants of Na- 
ples were much astonished at hearing of the 
extraordinary miracles of Saint Philomele. 

Our readers may perhaps have never 
heard of St. Philomele, who, it is true,is but 
a saint of modern creation, dating only from 
1827 or 1828. Nevertheless, since that pe- 
riod, she has excited so much attention that 
she has obtained more celebrity than many 
saints sent to heaven in the times of Tibe- 
rius or Caligula. 

Her reputation has even extended be- 
yond the frontiers of Italy ; for we find her, 
after having made her first appearance in 
Naples, held in great veneration in Belgium, 
in Germany, and even in France, where, 
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however, the people do not worship any 
thing. 

However, as Saint Philomele has ap- 
peared to many to have arrived at the 
highest point of her renown, we may ven- 
ture to say that the Neapolitans were so 
much dazzled by her splendor, that they 
worshipped and adored her, without even 
taking the trouble to inquire from whence 
she came, or how she came. And this was 
the most extraordinary part of her miracu- 
lous life, as being the most obscure and 
concealed. Looking to the past, then, it be- 
comes interesting to trace, from miracle to 
miracle, to its source, the European repu- 
tation assigned to the saint. It is, therefore, 
Saint Philomele’s first acts and deeds that 
we purpose placing before our readers, 
trusting to be able to do so in all simplicity. 

Our readers no doubt know how these 
saints are made. In modern times, when 
martyrdom is no longer to be feared, nor 
the sublimer virtues to be expected, canon- 
ization becoming more and more rare, has 
raised the price of ancient relics to such an 
extent that they are not to be procured by 
any towns, unless possessing, like Paris, a 
revenue of thirty or forty millions of francs. 
This, said many skeptics, who are always dis- 
posed to laugh at every thing, inflicted much 
undeserved humiliation upon the towns, 
which, less favored by religion or by fortune, 
had no relics, or found themselves too poor 
to purchase a stranger saint. For instance, 
even such an important city as Arras had 
never arrived at obtaining more than three 
hairs of the Virgin! whereas a small vil- 
lage like St. Maurice possessed six thou- 
sand skeletons of the Theban Legion! Such 
unheard-of partiality in the distribution of 
the Church’s favors, was sufficient to ex- 
cite a revolution for the possession of the 
goods of heaven, similar to that which pro- 
mised to bring about an equal division of 
the goods of earth. Fortunately, Pope Leo 
XIL, foreseeing the evil, at once applied the 
remedy, by proclaiming that every city, 
town, or village that had no saint, and was 
desirous to procure one, might resort to the 
catacombs and help itself, as there they 
would be found of all ranks, ages, and sexes. 
This was a most happy idea. And it must 
be a matter of surprise to every one, how 
his predecessors had never thought of avail- 
ing themselves of it before: for the cata- 
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combs being the tombs of the early Chris- 
tians only, the faithful might draw at haz- 
ard, without any fear of encountering false 
saints, or contraband relics. 

This wise measure had its good results ; 
for from that time there was no village, 
however small, but was enabled to procure, 
if not a whole skeleton, at least the arm or 
thigh of some martyr! And this, of course, 
produced in the believers an increase of 
faith highly satisfactory to the successors of 
Leo XiI,, who since that time have shown 
themselves most truly pleased at such a 
happy and divine inspiration. 

Towards the end of the year 1827, the 
inhabitants of a small village, situated a 
few miles from Naples, and named Mug- 
nano, had the misfortune to lose their pas- 
tor. He was one of those good and worthy 
men who, little ambitious of distinction or 
of fortune, are content to enlighten their 
flock by the example of their own virtues. 

It happened that the aged pastor of Mug- 
nano, although he found his church without 
the smallest relic, had never thought of pro- 
fiting by the wisdom of Pope Leo XII, 
but had allowed his parishioners, for want 
of any other saint, to place themselves un- 
der the protection of St. Anthony ; and to 
continue quietly in the same faith and hope 
ef salvation as their fathers had done before 
them. But the good vicar died, and was re- 
placed in his high mission by the curate of 
the church of St. Claire, who, having had 
some difference with his superior on ac- 
count of the Madonna de l’Are, had conse- 
quently borne him much dislike. He was 
no sooner installed in his vicarage, than the 
idea occurred to him of raising altar against 
altar, and of paying back to that Virgin, 
the most miraculous of all the seven Nea- 
politan Virgins, the troubles she had brought 
upon him, 

He consequently began to open the eyes 
of his parishioners to their extreme want of 
a relic, and, in short, of a saint of their own. 
And when the necessity of having a saint 
was generally felt, he proposed to set out 
for Rome, and to bring back with him the 
best saint or Madonna he could find. Aware 
that the majority preferred a Madonna, 
and that she should be young and pretty— 
so much do these loving people mix up with 
their religion their admiration of the fair 
sex,—he promised to bring them, if he pos- 
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sibly could, not a protector but a protectress. 
Perhaps the greater part decided in favor, 
of a Madonna, fearing lest St. Anthony, 
whom they had had more reason hitherto to 
praise than to blame, might, if they gave 
him a male saint asa successor, have some 
reason to complain ; whereas, in giving him 
a female saint’no cause of rivalry could ex- 
ist, the laws of politeness obliging him to 
give place aux dames. These arrangements 
being made, the ambassador departed for 
Rome, descended into the catacombs, put in 
his trunk the first bones that came in his 
way, had them baptized and blessed by the 
Pope under the melodious name of Saint 
Philomele, and brought them home to his 
parishioners. It is needless to say, that they 
were enchanted to their hearts’ content, to 
have for the first time, and according to 
their wishes, a Madonna, All this did not 
prevent the inhabitants of Mugnano from 
retaining a certain devotion towards their 
old patron ; this was consistent enough. It 
was only the ardent and romantic who en- 
tirely abandoned the old saint for the new 
and poetic patroness. 

But St, Anthony had not lived on earth 
one hundred and five years without well 
knowing how ungrateful and changeable is 
the heart of man. He did not, however, in 
any way show his ill-humor in regard to 
this desertion, and very soon allowed the 
new Madonna to be installed in her own al- 
tar, parallel to his own, in the church of 
Mugnano. 

Whether from want of opportunity, or from 
shyness, the new Madonna, notwithstanding 
all the hopes that had been entertained of 
her, continued for a whole year without 
showing any signs of existence. Every thing 
went on as in the time of St. Anthony, 
that is to say, neither better nor worse— 
with this only difference, that the priest said 
two masses instead of one, whereas the 
parishioners made no change. In this state 
of things, the only son of a rich farmer fell 
ill from an attack of paralysis, His father 
loved him dearly, and he at once sent to 
Naples for the best doctors; but all that 
skill and science could do, had no effect 
against the severity of the disease. He next 
called in all the guack doctors, but still even 
their pills and powders did no good! At 
last, the poor father, despairing of a cure, 
lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and demanded 
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a miracle, But whether the seven Madonnas 
to whom by turns he addressed himself, bore 
him any ill-will for not in the first instance 
coming to them; or, whether their credit 
was exhausted by the immoderate use they 
had made of it, matters remained “ in statu 
quo,” and the Madonnas proved as powerless 
as the doctors or the quacks. 

The broken-hearted father did not know 
to what saint he should now address himself; 
and was returning from Naples to Nocera, 
when he met on the road one of his old 
friends who lived at Farno. 

“Well,” said his friend, judging by his 
downcast looks, that his son must be very 
bad, “how is our invalid? Is he not bet- 
ter?” 

“Ah! donot speak to me,” said the farmer, 
endeavoring to wipe away a tear with the 
back of his hand. “I shalf go mad !” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Because I know of no saint to whom I 
can address myself, unless it be to St. Janu- 
arius.” 

“Poh! to St. Januarius! he is used up! 
he has scarcely influence enough left to exe- 
cute his own miracle! How can you then 
expect him to be occupied with other peo- 
ple’s affairs, when he is taken up all the 
year round with his own ?” 

“How then am I to act?” demanded the 
farmer, sighing. 

“ Listen,” said his friend, “I will give a 
bit of advice.” 

“Give it, then.” 

“Do you know what I would do in your 
place ?” 

“ How can I?” 

“ Well, then, I would address myself, with 
all humility, to Saint Philomele—she is a 
new saint, who has all her reputation to 
make—go to her, friend! You know that 
the state of your son is desperate, is it 
not ?” 

“ Alas, too true !” 

“Well, then, if Saint Philomele can do 
hin no good, she will do him no harm. Go 
to Saint Philomele, my friend, go!” 

“Bless me,” said the farmer, “I believe 
there is reason in what you say! I will fol- 
low your advice. Good-by, friend.” 

“ Good-by !” 

And the two friends having arrived at the 
road from Sarno and Varna, separated, each 
to his own home. 
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The following morning at daybreak, the 
farmer, bent on executing his intentions, de- 
parted for Mugnano, devoutly attended 
mass, and when it was over, and the church 
empty, knelt down before the altar of the 
saint. And in order to render her propitious, 
he made a vow, which proved the love he 
bore his son, 

This vow was, to give to Saint Philomele 
all the cows that followed the bull, the day 
his poor paralytic son should be well enough, 
and able to go and open the door of the 
cow-house. 

From this very day, a sensible improve- 
ment was observable in the health of the 
young man. Six weeks afterwards he was 
able to leave his sick-bed, where he had lain 
upwards of a year; and crossing the court 
without assistanee, in the presence of his 
family and the whole village, he accomplish- 
ed to the letter a part of his father’s vow— 
which was that when well enough, he should 
go and open the stable door. Nineteen cows 
out of thirty followed the bull ! 

The farmer was very happy to see his son 
well, but at the same time very sad that it 
should have cost him so much! 

Saint Philomele, it was true, had well act- 
ed her part, but she had made him pay very 
dearly for it. The farmer turned his thoughts 
again towards his friend. He had already 
given him such good advice, that he did not 
despair of his being able a second time to get 
him out of his trouble—so he took his hat 
and cane, and set off for Sarno. 

The news of the miracle having already 
reached the place, his friend was quite as- 
tonished to see his distress. 

“Well,” said he, “is the news they have 
told me not true ?” 

“ Yes, please God ! it is.” 

“Well, then, you ought to be very hap- 
py.” 

“Yes, very happy, only Iam half ruined.” 

“How is this ?” 

“Nothing more simple, friend; I made a 
vow that the day my son was well enough 
and able to go and open the cow-house door, 
I would give to Saint Philomele all the cows 
that should follow the bull.” 

“ Well.” 

“Well then, he went yesterday, and open- 
ed the stable, and out of thirty cows which 
were shut up, nineteen came out |” 

“The devil! this, indeed, friend, becomes 





embarrassing—you surely will not break 
your vow.” 

“God forbid !” 

“Well, then, this is what you must do. 
In conducting your cows to the pastor of 
Mugnano, who is probably the chargé 
@affaires of the saint, take with you at 
the same time, the half of their value in 
money; there is every chance that the holy 
man, who has not been made acquainted 
with the good fortune that awaits him, and 
who may not easily find a sale for the cows, 
unless he sends them to Naples, which is not 
prudent, would find such a troop only an 
embarrassment. Offer him the half of the 
value of the nineteen cows, and in this way, 
if he’ accept your offer, which he is almost 
sure to do, you will only lose nine cows and 
a half,and so not be half ruined, but only to 
the extent of a third.” 

“Bless my soul, friend,” replied the 
farmer, with a feeling of profound admira- 
tion, “you are the best counsellor I ever 
knew. It is settled. To-morrow I will go 
and find the pastor of Mugnano, with the 
cows and the money.” 

“Hum!” said his friend, “I would only 
take the one or the other.” 

“Well, but if he does not accept what I 
bring with me, I shall have to return, and 
so lose a day.” 

“ Do as you please, only—” 

“ Good-by, friend—good-by—” 

“ You seem in a great hurry.” 

“ Why, what do you want? You cannot 
imagine that I am already tired of seeing 
my son upon his legs again! That good 
Philomele! She is, indeed, a miracle of a 
saint |” 

“Good-by, friend.” 

And the farmer took his way home, de- 
lighted at what his friend had suggested, and 
not doubting but that he should succeed to 
his satisfaction. 

He departed the following morning, driv- 
ing before him the nineteen cows, and taking 
in his pocket the half of their value, being 
five hundred Roman crowns. He performed 
the journey without difficulty, and arrived 
at Mugnano under the most favorable aus- 
pices. Arrived there, he drove his nineteen 
cows into the court of the Presbytery, and 
went to see the pastor. 

He found him much astonished at what 
had taken place. The pastor not knowing, 
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as we have before said, the vow made to 
the Saint, did not know how to account 
for the invasion of his domicile by the 
horned beasts that were lowing away in his 
court. But all was soon explained to him 
by the honest farmer; and as there was in 
this transaction nothing but what was most 
agreeable to himself, and in every way hon- 
orable towards his patroness, he received the 
good man who had made the vow with a 
smiling countenance, which gave him great 
hopes of being able to bring his market to 
a good account. 

In truth, the pastor was quite accommo- 
dating in regard to the cows. He saw at 
once that it would be better for Saint Philo- 
mele to be paid in money than in beasts ; 
and after debating the price, he finished by 
accepting the five hundred crowns which the 
farmer had brought. 

The farmer at once descended into the 
yard, delighted at having made so good a 
bargain, and without giving the Saint the 
smallest cause to reproach him, he imme- 
diately set to work to get the cows out of 
the yard. But this was no easy matter. 
They had found such fresh grass growing 
under the high walls, that they were by no 
means disposed to follow the demand made 
upon them to leave such good pasture. 
Seeing this, the farmer advanced to the cow 
that was nearest to the gate, and taking her 
by the tail, he tried, according to the example 
of Cacus, to draw her out backwards—but 
the good farmer was not more fortunate in 
the violent means he employed than when 
trying more persuasive measures. The cow, 
to whom this manner of walking was quite 
a novelty, fixed herself firmly on her four 
legs, would no more stir than if she had been 
made of bronze, and lowed piteously, in 
proof of the ill treatment she was experi- 
encing. 

When the farmer saw how obstinate she 
was, it appeared to him to be something 
supernatural, and a very ready conclusion 
at once presented itself to his mind, and 
that was, that Saint Philomele would not 
ratify the engagement made between him 
and the pastor; and that notwithstanding 
her chargé d affaires had preferred the money 
to the cows, she, on the contrary, preferred 
the cows to the money! He consequently 
let go the tail of the cow, which he had been 
pulling at with the zeal of a Brahmin, and 
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entering the house, mounted the stairs four 
at a time, frightened, pale, and in a profuse 
perspiration, and presented himself before 
the good pastor, just as he was placing the 
five hundred crowns in the drawer of his 
secretary. 

The good man, on hearing the door open, 
turned round, and saw ihe farmer. 

“ Well, my brave fellow,” said he, “what 
is there still to do?” 

“Tt is, my good father, that Saint Philo- 
mele is not satisfied with the agreement 
you have made.” 

“ And who has made you believe this ?” 

“Why, the truth is, that the cows will 
not leave your court—” 

“ And you argue from this—” 

“That she prefers having the cows to the 
money.” 

“That is what we can soon ascertain,” 
said the pastor. 

“ How so #” 

“Your cows will not follow you. Is it 
not so ?” 

“Not for old Nick himself.” 

“And you are quite convinced that it is 
Saint Philomele who stops their going ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, in the drawer of that secre- 
tary is the money that you have given me. 
If Saint Philomele, as you believe, prefers 
the cows to the money, she will prevent 
the drawer from entering the secretary. 
One miracle is not more difficult to accom- 
plish than another.” 

“Tt is very true,” said the peasant, “you 
will see that it will not enter.” 

The pastor bowed his head in sign of as- 
sent, and pushed the drawer, which slid in 
like magic! 

“Ah!” exclaimed the farmer, full of 
astonishment. 

“ You see it plainly,” said the pastor. 

“Well, but what does that prove ?” 

“Tt proves that we have both committed 
a grave error, my good friend,” said the 
pastor, putting at the same time the key 
of the drawer into his pocket, “JZ thought 
Saint Philomele wished for the money, and 
not for the cows.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You believed that Saint Philomele 
wished for the cows, and not the money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, as I have told you, we are both 
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mistaken. Saint Philomele will have the 
money AND the cows.” 

“Tt is but too true,” replied the farmer, 
“T have been quite wrong !” 

And the poor man returned home without 
money oY cows. 

The following day the pastor of Mugnano 
refused for the relics of Saint Philomele, 
one hundred thousand ducats, which were 
offered him by an enterprising speculator ! 





From “ Frazer’s Magazine.” 


Che Search for Six Sabu Franklin, 


Two years have elapsed since an article 
appeared in our pages on the “ Arctic Ex- 
peditions,” in which we gave all the informa- 
tion in our power respecting the expedition 
under Sir John Franklin, and of the means 
which had been taken at that period to 
rescue our unfortunate countrymen; and 
we concluded by expressing our strong 
hopes and expectations that before the 
close of 1849 they would be restored to us. 

But these hopes were, unhappily, destined 
to be disappointed. The autumn of 1849 
witnessed the return of Sir James Ross 
from an entirely unsuccessful voyage in 
search of the Erebus and Terror; and the 
winter of 1849-50 closed upon us with the 
painful certainty that 138 men still remained 
immured in the Arctic regions. 

The signal failures to succor Sir John 
Franklin, acting powerfully on public sym- 
pathy, determined the Admiralty to or- 
ganize more extensive measures for his 
discovery ; and no time was lost in obtaining 
the opinion of those persons best calculated 
to advise in so urgent a crisis. 

It ultimately was resolved to send out 
three distinct expeditions,—one, consisting 
of the Enterprise and Investigator to Beh- 
ring Straits, under the command of Captain 
Collinson, who is instructed to do all in his 
power to penetrate through the Straits to 
_ Melville Island; and the two other expedi- 
tions to Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits, 
with the view of exploring the seas to the 
westward. The latter expeditions are com- 
posed of six ships, four of which are under 
the command of Captain Austin, and two 
under that of Mr. Penny, who has had great 
experience in the Arctic seas as captain of a 
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whaling-ship. Anew and important feature 
merits notice with respect to Captain Aus- 
tin’s expedition. Two of his ships are 
screw steamers of sixty-horse power, and 
their performance has proved beyond all 
doubt that it is by the means of such ves- 
sels only that we can hope to thoroughly 
solve the mysteries of the Arctic Seas. In- 
dependently of these expeditions, three 
others were dispatched in the spring of the 
past year on the same humane mission to 
Barrow Straits. One, consisting of two 
ships of 144 and 91 tons respectively, equip- 
ped at the sole expense of Mr. Grinnell of 
New York, which sailed from that port; 
one under the patronage of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and commanded by Sir John 
Ross; and one consisting of the “ketch” 
Prince Albert, equipped at the expense prin- 
cipally of Lady Franklin, and which sailed 
from Aberdeen on the 5th of June last. 
Although this ship was sufficiently pro- 
visioned to enable her to remain out during 
this winter, her inability to enter a harbor 
in the vicinity of her proposed operations 
rendered her return expedient; and it is to 
this circumstance that we are indebted for 
much valuable and interesting information 
respecting the movements and probable 
position of the searching squadron. Before, 
however, entering on this branch of our 
subject, we have a few words to say with 
reference to the north coast of America, and 
the land supposed to exist to the north of 
that coast. It will be in the memory of 
our readers that Sir John Richardson and 
Mr. Rae examined that coast from the Mac- 
kenzie to the Coppermine rivers, a distance 
of 800 miles, without finding any trace of 
Sir John Franklin or of his companions, A 
more adventurous journey was undertaken 
by Lieut. Pullen, who volunteered to explore 
the same coast from Wainwright Inlet near 
Behring Straits to the Mackenzie. This was 
accomplished with great difficulty, and, un- 
happily, only produced the same negative 
results. But as an opinion was still enter- 
tained that the crews of the Erebus and 
Terror might forsake their ships in the 
vicinity of Banks’ Land, and make an at- 
tempt to cross that land to the south, Mr. 
Rae was instructed to conduct a party from 
Fort Confidence on Great Bear Lake to Cape 
Krusenstern, and to endeavor, if possible, to 
traverse the channel to Wollaston Land, 
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when his explorations were to commence, 
and to be carried on to the northwards. But 
although that determined and heroic Arctic 
traveller used every means in his power to 
cross to Wollaston Land, he was always 
foiled, and was at last obliged to abandon 
the attempt. . 

This failure caused Government to order 
Mr. Rae and Commander Pullen, who had 
been promoted for his daring journey from 
Behring Straits to the Mackenzie, to renew 
the search in the same direction last sum- 
mer. But as the stock of provisions at 
their disposal would not admit of two ex- 
peditions being equipped, Mr. Rae informs 
us that it was arranged Commander Pullen, 
who, as he states, is much better fitted for 
such an undertaking than himself, (Mr. Rae’s 
health having given away under the priva- 
tions and fatigues of his late Arctic jour- 
neys,) should head a party, taking with him 
4500 lbs. of pemmican and dry meat. The 
precise object of the proposed expedition 
will be best gathered from the following 
interesting letter, which has been furnished 
to us by Sir John Richardson :— 


“Captain Pullen was to descend the Mackenzie in 
July last, with one of his own whale-boats and one 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading bateaux, 
calculated for river navigation and for carrying a 
large cargo, but not well suited for sea navigation. 
Some of his own men having suffered from the 
fatigue of the previous year’s work were sent home, 
and their place supplied by Company’s men hired 
for the voyage. The idea of striking out from 
Cape Bathurst for Melville Island was Lieutenant 
Osborne’s, and was urged strongly by Dr. Scoresby 
and Lady Franklin. With boats constructed for 
navigating a stormy sea, and at the same time 
light enough to be hauled upon ice as Parry’s 
were, the scheme seemed to me to be practicable ; 
but with the few resources available to Captain 
Pullen, I held it, and hold it to be, extremely haz- 
ardous, and look for no good results. God grant 
that I may be mistaken. When asked by the 
Admiralty to offer any suggestions, I did not ex- 
press a direct disapproval of the scheme, as when 
a man so competent to judge of the dangerous 
navigation of the Arctic Sea as Dr. Scoresby, 
strongly urged the enterprise, J did not think it 
was my part to oppose a plan which offered a 
chance of relief to the lost party ; but I pointed 
out the difficulties Captain Pullen would have in 
procuring proper boats, and victualling them for 
such a voyage, and counselled the Admiralty to 
leave him full liberty either to undertake or de- 
cline the voyage, and not to attach any blame to 
him if he found his means inadequate. This they 
did in their instructions. He will also have to con- 
tend with the Esquimaux of the Mackenzie river, 
but of their attempts to plunder he is well aware. 
He will return either by the Mackenzie, which is 
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his safest course, or by a river which falls into 
Bathurst Inlet; but as the navigation of this 
river is unknown, he will be wise to avoid it if he 
can, Lastly, he may, if led far to the eastward, 
ascend the Coppermine river, and cross to Fort 
Confidence ; in which case he would likely see or 
hear of Rae and his party. His obvious and safest 
course, however, is to ascend the Mackenzie. Rae 
will have, I suppose, with him about seven men 
and a Mr. M’Kenzie, an active Hudson’s Bay 
officer. His plan was to ascend the Coppermine 
in September last, to visit his depots of pemmican 
on the coast, that he might know how far he could 
rely on them, as there was a possibility of their 
being discovered and destroyed by the Esqui- 
maux. If all was right he purposed in April or 
May next, crossing to Wollaston Land over the 
ice. And in the summer to do the same in his 
boat, if the sea should open. Captain Pullen may 
fall in with Captain Collinson, as both will be 
pressing towards the same point at the same time 5 
and this will be very desirable.” 


Whatever expectations may be enter- 
tained of the utility of these expeditions, 
and it must be conceded that Sir John 
Richardson’s letter does not give much en- 
couragement for hope, it is manifest that our 
greatest prospect of finding the missing party 
rests on those ships following their track. 

Although the latter left England at dif- 
ferent periods during last spring they all 
met in Melville Bay, those ships which had 
arrived there first having been detained by 
the heavy state of the ice in Baffin’s Bay. 
This ice, which is well known to Arctic 
navigators as the “Middle Ice,” cements 
Greenland and America firmly together 
during the long winter months. Summer, 
in that region a brief but ardent season of 
constant life, makes rapid inroads upon this 
icy sea, and leaves a huge central tongue of 
ice bearing the name of the middle pack. 
It rarely happens that this pack can be 
cleared at what is called the middle pas- 
sage between the latitudes of 65° 50’ and 
75°. The general course of vessels is to the 
north of it round Melville Bay, and this was 
the route taken by all the ships last year. 

A detention took place off Cape York, in 
consequence of a terrible story having been 
communicated to Captain Austin by the 
Esquimaux interpreter on board Sir John 
Ross’s ship, to the effect that, in the winter 
of 1846, two ships had been broken up by 
the ice forty miles to the northward, and 
burned by a fierce and numerous tribe of 
natives; and that the crews, being in a 
weak and exhausted condition, had been 
murdered. 
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Before proceeding further Captain Austin 
wisely determined on investigating the cred- 
ibility of the story, and it resulted that 
the only apparent foundation was that the 
North Star had wintered in the situation 
referred to. 

Letters, however, from the American 
ships mention a circumstance in connection 
with Cape York which seems to have 
escaped the notice of our English friends, 
and may possibly have had some influence 
in giving rise to the above report. They 
state that near that Cape more than twenty 
corpses of Esquimaux were found ice-pre- 
served, entire except their eyes and lips, 
and lying down, lifeless dog by lifeless mas- 
ter. The cause of this passing away of life 
was a mystery. There was food around 
them, and where food and fuel are nearly 
convertible terms they could hardly have 
been without fire or light. 

As soon as the ships had attaimed open 
water on the west of Baffin’s Bay the search 
commenced. It was Captain Penny’s inten- 
tion to have examined Jones’s Sound, but 
being unable to enter it on account of the 
heavy ice which barred the entrance, he 
passed on through Lancaster Sound with 
the other ships. 

We must now revert to the Prince Al- 
bert, whose mission differed from that of all 
the other expeditions. If our readers will 
look at a map of the Arctic regions, (and 
here we may tell them, that they can only 
obtain an accurate idea of the configuration 
of the land and water of that part of the 
globe by consulting the Admiralty charts 
containing the latest discoveries,) they will 
see, that should Sir John Franklin have 
deserted his ships to the south of Cape 
Walker, it is quite possible that he would 
strike across North Somerset, and make for 
the Fury stores at Fury Beach in Regent 
Inlet. 

Under these circumstances the examina- 
tion of that inlet is of great importance, 
and as it does not enter into the instructions 
of the other expeditions, Lady Franklin de- 
termined to equip a ship of her own for the 
purpose of doing this very necessary work. 
The total cost of the expedition is estimated 
at about 4000/., the greater portion of which 
will be borne by Lady Franklin. The Prince 
Albert, a ketch of eighty-nine tons, was pur- 
chased for the service. Captain Forsyth, in 
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the most generous and noble manner, gave 
his services gratuitously ; and, provisioned 
for two years, the little ship went forth on © 
her voyage on the 5th June last. Although 
this period was later by several days than 
the date of the departure of the other ships, 
yet the Prince Albert was the first to ar- 
rive at the entrance to Regent Inlet, making 
Leopold Island, at the mouth of that inlet, 
on the 21st August. The harbor was closed 
with heavy ice, which completely prevented 
the ingress of the ship; but it was so im- 
portant that this locality should be ex- 
amined, as being the place where Sir James 
Ross had left one of his steam-launches and 
a large quantity of provisions, that Captain 
Forsyth ordered Mr. Snow and a party of 
men to take the gutta-percha boat and en- 
deavor to reach the shore. Had it not been 
for this boat, the material of which is singu- 
larly effective in resisting the pressure of 
ice-floes, it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have gained the harbor, for the ice 
was so thick, and in such convulsive motion, 
that Mr. Snow declares, any boat made of 
wood would have been crushed like an egg- 
shell. , 

We can well understand that it was an 
anxious moment when the cylinders found 
in the house on the beach were examined :— 
“ Eagerly,” says Mr. Snow, in his account of 
the voyage of the Prince Albert, “ did I open 
them and take out their contents. Three 
papers were in one, and two in the other. 
My agitation was so great that I could 
hardly see to read, and my hands fairly 
trembled.” 

To the great disappointment of the party, 
there was not a linefrom those whom they 
sought, the papers simply giving an account 
of the provisions and stores deposited in the 
harbor by Sir James Ross, and of the visit 
of the North Star, which ship had been there 
only a few days before them. With the ex- 
ception of some rents in the sides and top of 
the house, it was found in good order; and 
all the stores and provisions were in excel- 
lent preservation. : 

Mr. Snow having regained his ship, Capt. 
Forsyth bore south down Regent Inlet, in 
accordance with his instructions; but being 
met when off Fury Beach by great quanti- 
ties of drift ice, through which he could not 
penetrate, and which, in his own opinion and 
that of his mates, presented no prospect of 
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opening, he stood out again to the north- 
ward, with the intention of proceeding down 
the western side of North Somerset, but 
was prevented carrying this into execution 
by the pack-ice, which extended across Bar- 
row Straits. 

Running along the edge of this pack he 
reached Cape Riley, at the eastern entrance 
to Wellington Channel. The American ship 
Advance was discovered close in shore, ap- 
parently beset by icebergs; and it was from 
her captain that the startling intelligence 
was gleaned, that traces of an encampment 
had been found on Cape Riley. 

Captain Forsyth immediately sent Mr. 
Snow to examine the Cape, and the result 
of the examination is too well known to 
render it necessary for us to say more, than 
that the traces brought home by Captain 
Forsyth have been regarded as certain evi- 
dence of Sir John Franklin having encamped 
on the Cape. Independently of the relics, 
traces of five tents were found, which lead 
to the belief that Sir John Franklin had 
landed on Cape Riley to make magnetical 
observations, for which five tents would be 
required. 

Captain Ommaney, of the Assistance, 
who had visited the Cape only two days 
before Captain Forsyth’s arrival, had evi- 
dently no doubt of having discovered traces 
of the missing expedition ; and although he 
did not leave any record of the nature of 
those traces, but simply stated his intention 
of going on to Cape Walker in search of 
further information, yet—as it is pretty clear 
that he spent a day and night on the Cape 
—he must have gleaned more intelligence 
respecting Sir John Franklin than we are 
aware of. And we have evidence even more 
confirmatory of this. For when Captain 
Ommaney parted from Captain Austin, his 
instructions were to examine the north shore 
of Lancaster Sound to Wellington Channel, 
and then to proceed up that channel as far 
as practicable, until he felt fully satisfied 
that it has not been the course of the miss- 
ing ships. These are positive orders obli- 
ging Captain Ommaney, before going else- 
where, to satisfy himself fully that the 
Erebus and Terror had not proceeded up 
Wellington Channel. But instead of ex- 
ploring this channel, we find that, after 
visiting Cape Riley, he resolves immediately 
on pushing on to Cape Hotham and Cape 
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Walker ; thus leaving us to infer that he 
felt entirely satisfied Wellington Channel 
had not been the course of the missing ships, 
and that it was practicable to go further up 
that channel is evidenced by the fact of the 
Rescue being as high up as between Cape 
Innes and Cape Bowden. 

Cape Hotham is above thirty miles from 
Cape Riley ; and Mr. Snow states, that when 
the Prince Albert was mid-way between 
Cape Spencer and Point Innes, and about a 
mile from the shore, he saw the Assistance 
pressing on through a channel of open water, 
within about fifteen miles of Cape Hotham. 
The Intrepid, steam-tender, was near her, 
and there were apparent lanes or leads of 
water in various directions. 

Captain Penny’s two ships were mid-way 
in Wellington Channel, not far from the 
Assistance: and the American ship Rescue 
was far up the same channel, purposing, as 
Lieutenant De Haven told Mr..Snow, to push 
towards Cape Hotham, where the Advance 
intended joining her. 

It was further ordered, that Captain Om- 
maney was to leave intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings at Griffith’s Island, to which place 
Captain Austin would proceed ; and as there 
was about a month of open season before 
them, there is little doubt but that all the 
ships met at that locality, which, indeed, 
had been appointed as a rendezvous. 

Should they have been unable to pen- 
etrate further westward, the position of that 
island is highly favorable for walking ex- 
plorations during this winter and spring ; 
and unless the ice prove quite impassable, 
parties will certainly reach Cape Walker 
and Melville Island. 

Feeling satisfied that the search to the 
westward would be effectually made by 
Captain Ommaney and his companions, Cap- 
tain Forsyth, whose mission was confined to 
Regent Inlet, judged it prudent, as there 
was no port which he could enter in the 
vicinity of his proposed operations, to return 
to England. 

From information which has reached us, 
we apprehend that a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which early broke out among the chief 
officers of the Prince Albert, was another 
reason why Captain Forsyth felt anxious, 
when he could not examine Regent Inlet, to 
return home. The rigorous discipline of the 
navy is especially needed in services of such 
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a nature as Arctic explorations; and the 
United States Government have acted most 
judiciously in placing the private expedition 
fitted out at the expense of Mr. Grinnell, of 
New York, under Admiralty regulations, 

In conclusion, we cannot divest ourselves 
of the belief that the searching ships have 
succeeded in their mission. We are not 
sufficiently sanguine to hope that many of 
our friends will be rescued. Great mortality 
must have taken place among them; but we 
do think it not only possible, but probable, 
that a few survive, and that we shall hear 
from living lips the strangest record of en- 
durance and suffering that have yet befallen 
the mariners of any nation. 


Che Hiner. 
On through time there rolls a river, 
Fed with thought’s eternal dew— 
Rolls for ever, resting never, 
Toward the perfect and the true: 
Barriers broken, checks defeated, 
Darkness scattered, lets down hurled, 
Truth and freedom, firmlier seated, 
Mark its progress through the world. 





Wave by wave for aye increasing, 
Still victorious, still sublime, 
With an impulse never ceasing, 
O’er the rocks and shoals of time. 
Toward the vanward hurrying onward, 
From the old unto the new— 
Rolls it ever, resting never, 
Toward the perfect and the true. 


Woe to them that, idly rearing 
Old obstructions in its track, 
Taught by all the past no fearing, 
Fain would turn its current back! 
They but tempt their own undoing ; 
Like a giant in his wrath, 
O’er their barriers, rent to ruin, 
It will thunder on its path. 


For it rolls resistless onward, 
Deepening, widening, on its way ; 

Pressing stronglier toward the vanward, 
Stronglier toward the perfect day— 

Lit with light from heaven, and aided 
By the earnest hearts and true— 

By the soul to God that made it, 
Struggling on from old to new. 


Sigh not, then, for the departed— 
It hath passed and gone for aye: 
But, with impulse nobler-hearted, 
For the Future clear the way. 
Help to flow this mighty river, 
Fed with thought’s eternal dew ; 
Till it merge at last for ever, 
In the perfect and the true. 
(London Paper. 





From “Sharpe's Magazine.”’ 


Che Dalue af a Wig. 


I wave somewhere read of a traveller 
who carried with him a brace of pistols, a 
carbine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an um- 
brella, but was indebted for his preservation 
to his umbrella; it grappled with a bush 
when he was rolling over a precipice. In 
like manner, my friend W——, though 
armed with a sword, rifle, and hunting 
knife, owed his existence to his wig. He 
was specimen hunting (for W is a 
first-rate naturalist) somewhere in the back- 
woods of America, when, happening to light 
upon a dense covert, there sprung out upon 
him—not a panther or a catamount—but, 
with a terrible whoop and yell, a wild Indian 
—one of a tribe then hostile to our settlers, 
W——'s gun was mastered in a twinkling, 
himself stretched on the earth, the barba- 
rous knife, destined to make him balder 
than Granby’s celebrated Marquis, leaped 
eagerly from its sheath. Conceive the 
horrible weapon making its preliminary 
flourishes and circumgyrations ; the savage 
features, made savager by the paint and 
ruddle, working themselves up to a demo- 
niacal crisis of triumphant malignity ; his 
red right-hand clutching the shearing-knife, 
his left, the frizzle top-knot; and then the 
artificial scalp coming off in the Mohawk 
grasp! W says, the Indian catchpole 
was, for some moments, motionless with 
surprise ; recovering, at last, he dragged his 
captive along, through brake and jungle, to 
the encampment. A peculiar whoop soon 
brought the whole horde to the spot. The 
Indian addressed them with vehement ges- 
tures, in the course of which W—— was 
again thrown down, the knife again per- 
formed its circuits, and the whole transaction 
pantomimically described. All Indian se- 
dateness and restraint were overcome, the 
assembly made every demonstration of 
wonder, and the wig was fitted on rightly, 
askew, and hind part before, by a hundred 
pair of red hands. Captain Gulliver's glove 
was not a greater puzzle to the Hounhyms, 
From the men it passed to the squaws, and 
from them down to the least of the urchins; 
W—s head, in the mean time, frying in a 
midsummer’s sun. 

At length the phenomenon returned into 
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the hands of the chief—a venerable gray- 
beard ; he viewed it very attentively, and, 
after a long deliberation, maintained with 
true Indian silence and gravity, made a 
speech in his own tongue that procured for 
the anxious, trembling captive very unex- 
pected honors, “In fact, the whole tribe of 
women and warriors danced around him 
with such unequivocal marks of homage, 
that even W—— comprehended that he 
was not intended for a sacrifice. He was 
then carried in triumph to their wigwams, 
his body colored with their body colors of 
the most honorable patterns; and he was 
given to understand that he might choose 
any of the marriageable maidens for a 
squaw. Availing himself of this privilege, 
and so becoming, by degrees, more proficient 
in their language, he learned the cause of 
this extraordinary respect. It was con- 
sidered that he had been a great warrior ; 
that he had, by mischance of war, been 
overcome and tufted; but that, whether by 
valor or stratagem, each equally estimable 
among the savages, he had recovered his 
liberty and his scalp. As long as W—— 
kept his own council he was safe; but 
trusting his Indian Delilah with the secret of 
his locks, it soon got wind amongst the 
squaws, and from them became known io 
the warriors and chiefs. Then a solemn 
sitting was held at midnight, to consider the 
propriety of knocking the poor wig-owner 
on the head; but he had received a timely 
hint of their friendly intention, and when 
the tomahawks sought for him, he was far 
on his way, with his life-preserver, towards 
a British settlement. 





From “The Home Journal,” 


Hane: 


HOW TO BUILD ONE CHEAPLY AND WELL, 


Now is the transition state of the young 
year, when the cold shell of winter is 
timidly put off, piece by piece, for the 
velvet robes of spring. Many families, like 
birds, will shortly be seeking their nests— 
some, like the- cuckoo, will content them- 
selves with the vacated habitations of 
others; some will seek more fully to follow 
the bent of their own fancies, .and will build 
for themselves. 
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But, as man has not the unerring instinct 
that directs the feathered-biped, and may, 
perchance, in his effort to give himself a 
local habitation, do wrong, I venture modest- 
ly to put forth the following notes for gui- 
dance, in the hope that they may prove 
acceptable :— 

I would draw a distinction between 
House and Home ; those who are now seek- 
ing houses, will, I hope, be able, from what 
I am about to say, to make them homes. 

Houses may tell very well in advertise- 
ments, and my professional brethren know 
how to make them look sweetly pretty 
upon paper; but, dear friends, take care 
that you thoroughly satisfy yourselves that 
you can make them homes, before you 
commit yourselves to a choice you may 
afterwards repent. 

Supposing that the search now is either 
for a situation in which to locate a Home, 
for a Mouse already built, a description of 
the desiderata and the excellencies of a 
country home will furnish information 
equally useful to those selecting from the 
different places presented, and to those who 
are busy cogitating the building of one of 
their own. 

All who build, desire to build well—and 
though, perhaps, the sum to which the ex- 
penditure is limited will not permit the 
embodiment of all the excellencies that 
form, in their eye, the beau-ideal of a home, 
still—though cheaply—they desire to build 
well. 

But there are really very few who under- 
stand in what the excellencies of a house 
consist—their ideas, at the highest, soar but 
to a point beyond what their neighbor who 
has last built has achieved. 

If, mistrustful of their own knowledge 
upon the subject, and desirous of some 
better advice than that afforded by their 
carpenter, they call in the assistance of an 
architect, their minds are generally so 
obstinately settled upon some rudely-digest- 
ed but pet plan, that the professional adviser 
is obliged to defer to the opinions of his 
employer, and patch up something by way 
of a compromise between what he would 
propose and what his client insists upon, or 
else risk the withdrawal of his commission 
—and this, as architects must live, he is not 
desirous to do. 

At length, some plan for the house and 
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the character of the exterior are settled 
upon, the drawings and working directions 
for the mechanics made, and the building 
commenced ; and it is then—and when the 
building gradually develops itself — the 
gentleman begins to wish he had given the 
subject closer attention before ; for even he 
can see what improvements might have 
been made, and how much better it might 
all have been. Then he probably blames 
his architect, forgetting it was his own 
obstinacy that denied him, who might have 
been his adviser, a voice, when it could have 
spoken to advantage. And finally the 
building is completed, to the but cold satis- 
faction of the employer, who is only glad to 
get so much trouble off his hands, and to 
the relief of the architect, whose profession- 
al pride (if he have any) and personal 
feelings (if he can afford the luxury) have 
been perpetually mortified and chagrined, 
from the first pencil-stroke upon papér, to 
the last nail driven home in the finished 
building. 

Aud so, until the public generally shall 
be better informed, will this state of things 
be. 

Many useful books have appeared, in- 
structing those about to build, how to pro- 
ceed; but there is room for ten times the 
number yet—and architects cannot better 
advance the interests of their noble art, 
than by attempting to simplify and elucidate 
the leading great principles of the science ; 
and these known and admitted, the utility 
of the profession will be more justly ap- 
preciated. 

Scientific disquisitions upon the peculia- 
rities or the history of various styles, of 
their origin and uses, are not what is wanted 
now, but plain practical statements, easily 
understood directions, evident reasons, com- 
mon-sense determinations, are what must be 
presented for consideration and acceptance. 

And now, to guide those friends who con- 
template erecting a Home, let us see in 
what consist the excellencies of a good 
house. 

They may be briefly stated thus :— 

Convenient arrangement ; 

Facility of construction and of repair ; 

Perfect protection from heat and cold; 

Adequate means of warming and ven- 
tilating ; 

Congruity with the scenery around. 

20 
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In these may be summed up all that has 
to be studied in the contriving and the build- 
ing a house ; but before discussing the points 
that will present themselves under each 
head, the situation for the house itself must 
be touched upon. 

Think more than once, before selecting 
too large a tract of ground. Space is 
desirable, undoubtedly ; but a ramble in 
country lanes, and in woods skirting your 
place, is as pleasant as if in your own 
grounds, and enjoyed at a far cheaper rate. 

If you really, soberly understand farming, 
and wish to devote your time and attention 
to agricultural pursuits, well and good; 
purchase, then, just so much land as you 
feel you can control: or, if you have wealth 
enough to permit you to play at farming, 
and to raise potatoes at four dollars a barrel, 
when you can send to the city and buy 
them at three, and to cultivate other charm- 
ing crops, at a like scale of expense, get as 
many broad acres as you have a mind to; 
but for the particular spot where you mean 
to place your house, choose as follows :— 

Rather prefer a quiet, smiling little nook, 
with a rolling surface of natural grassy 
slopes, tenderly shaded with many trees, 
than a rocky, bare, quasi-picturesque ter- 
ritory. 

Notice particularly how you are sheltered, 
by hills around, from the quarter whence: 
cometh the wintry wind, and so prefer 
rather the gentle slope of a long hill to its 
summit. 

Many will tell you, it is true, of the “ fine 
views” you may enjoy from thence ; but dis- 
tant prospect is monotonous—I repeat, mo- 
notonous, though, in so saying, I hazard the 
infliction of the title—barbarian. Saving 
some certainly beautiful effects of aérial 
chiaro-scuro, which lighte and quench the 
gray of the distant mountain, the view varies 
but little, however extensive may be the 
panorama. 

It is the foreground—the familiar objects 
near the eye, that are varying ever—change 
of leaf, growth of twig upon twig—budding 
and fading of flower—constant shifting of 
the margin of the near winding brook, that 
make a coup dil that is never monotonous, 
for the relation and the aspect of each atom 
is perpetually varying. 

Apart from these artistic reasons, there 
are others of very simple and matter-of-fact. 
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character, that would lead to the preference 
I'advise. 

On the summit of the hill, water is difficult 
to be obtained without great expense ; on the 
side it may be found in abundance. On the 
summit, stone, and sand, and timber, have 
all to be slowly and painfully hauled from 
below ; on the side, perhaps, all of the ma- 
terials may be almost at hand, and, at any 
rate, are more easily reached. 

Say, then, you have selected-a few acres 
of land, prettily wooded, and on or near a 
good country road, and you have stuck a 
peg into the earth as the spot where your 
house is to be; you have been moved by the 
arguments I have used, and have wisely de- 
termined to make the summit of the hill 
oniy a barrier to guard you from wind and 
cold, taking your place for building at an 
humbler elevation—to which determination 
you have been perhaps assisted in coming by 
some one’s applying, to those who perch 
themselves on a mountain’s peak, 


“ Their pleasure greatest seems, I ween, 
In viewing landscape—to be seen.” 


The stake that marks the spot where your 
house is destined to stand, has been driven, 
of course, after due deliberation; you have 
probably had some idea of about the kind of 
house you intend erecting, and have pic- 
tured to yourself how the window of your 
library will peep upon that pretty sunny 
dell, and the curl of the stream you have the 
good fortune to possess running through 
your place ; a stately tree is not far off, and 
you think how, on a bright day, you will 
step out from your window upon the grassy 
slope, and stretch yourself beneath its limbs, 
and build castles in the air, no less substan- 
tial than, dear reader, those we are fabrica- 
ting now. You cast your eye to an opening 
in the belt of trees that skirt the side of 
your grounds nearest the road, and you see 
at once how your carriage drive will wind 
through there, and bring you to the level 
flat, that you have at once decided shall 
be before your porch, You see that there 
is a plentiful growth of trees towards the 
north and northeast, so plentiful as to allow 
of your putting its margin back a little ; for, 
you remember to have been told, trees on 
the north side of the house must not be too 
near, or they will harbor damp; they must 
be only near enough to screen the wind. 
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The same trees, too, will hide your kitchen 
offices and humbler buildings from view, 
in approaching the open porch of your 
house; and still walking on and admiring 
the many pretty vistas that open upon you 
as you change your point of sight, you men- 
tally resolve that in such a room you will © 
have a projecting window looking three 
ways, that shall command views as varied 
as they are pleasant. 

You delight in finding that the level flat 
on which the house will stand, is large 
enough to permit glorious verandas on the 
south and west, with a splendid “ Ombra” 
or shade-room on the east, which, open to 
every breeze that blows, and covered over 
at the top, will make you a charming place 
for a siesta in the afternoon, when the sum- 
mer sun is looking a little too curiously 
upon the exposed sides of your dwelling. 

Of course you have noticed that the spot 
is abundantly supplied with good water. 
Perhaps you have found some plentiful 
spring in the hill-side above you, the supe- 
rior level of which will permit the luxury of 
water carried to every part of your house, 
bed-rooms, bathing-rooms, d&ec., and that, 
too, clear, fresh epring water, and not stag- 
nant roof-wash in a cistern; or some engin- 
eering friend has shown you how, from your 
never-failing brook below, a hydraulic ram 
will, atan expense of a hundred and twenty 
dollars, convey its liquid treasures up to 
your door, and into all your rooms ; and you 
think of the pleasant splashing of a little 
fountain in your plant cabinet or ombra, 
until you can almost hear the tinkle of the 
drops as they patter in the vase, brimming 
over with its sparkling contents. 

You are not going to “lay out your 
grounds,” as it is called—at least, not yet ; 
—you think Nature has done very well so 
far, and that all you will venture upon at 
present is to assist her; and so you devise 
how a parterre there, and a clump of shrubs 
here, and a little cleaning of the ground 
generally, and a week’s labor in clearing out 
the too luxuriant growth of under-brush in 
your woods, will do all you care to do at 
present. So all you undertake just yet, by 
way of preparation, is to mark out the line 
for your carriage drive, and to have the 
stones you collect off your grounds thrown 
thereon, and to have the earth turned up and 
well dressed, that you destine for your 
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flower garden and lawn—meaning, after the 
latter is made, to let a few sheep be your 
gardeners, knowing that the expense of an 
invisible wire fence will be far less than the 
maintenance of a man to mow and keep 
in order, and that your sheep will pay for 
themselves. 

The fruit and vegetable garden, with a 
small sheltered patch for herbs, you place 
near the kitchen and servants’ offices, and 
are not very anxious they should be in 
sight ; for, horticulturize it as you will, a 
row of bare bean-poles is not a very sightly 
object from a window. 

You have now turned over all these 
things in your mind, and are ready to hear 
something more about the house ; so at this 
point I will stop for the present, for I can 
scarcely go farther in my capacity of archi- 
tect, or I shall have the Landscape Gardener 
step in and say, I am trenching on his 


ground. 
G, W. 
New York, February, 1851. 








From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal,”’ 


A Cutor’s Cale. 


Durie the many years I have been a 
tutor, I have met with very many phases of 
domestic life of a sufficiently interesting 
and even startling character. But to no 
period do I so frequently look back, as to 
the time when I was a tutor in the family 
of Mr. Buchanan. This is partly owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that my own destiny 
‘was more influenced during my stay among 
them than in any other of my many engage- 
ments; but chiefly, I believe, because the 
fate of that family, of which I was an eye- 
witness, was altogether out of the common 
routine of life. 

Having seen a young pupil fairly launch- 
ed into college life, I had been some six 
months without employment, and my finances 
were fast reaching a crisis, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a more than usually 
liberal advertisement for a person of my 
calling. Of course I answered it, and re- 
ceived a reply from a gentleman who signed 
himself Buchanan, couched in more generous 
and liberal terms than my fondest wishes 
could have expected. I was to have entire 
charge of his only son, a youth of some ten 
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years of age, as well as to interest myself 
in a few particulars in the education of his 
eldest child, a daughter, for whom a govern- 
ess was provided. There were none of 
those harassing and mortifying conditions, 
which usually destroy a tutor’s anticipations 
of any thing approaching comfort in his oc- 
cupation. The stipend was lavishly large, 
and the whole communication led me to 
conclude that it proceeded from a gentle- 
manly, a generous, but a reckless and off- 
hand person. I closed at once with the 
offer, and in a week had taken up my 
position in Mr. Buchanan’s establishment. 
He lived in one of the most expensive 
quarters of the West End. His family 
consisted of his wife, the youth to whom I 
was to be mentor, his daughter, and her 
governess, On my arrival, I was received 
by Mr. Buchanan with the cordiality of a 
friend, He ushered me to the apartments that 
had been provided for me; and then it was 
that I became a witness of one of the many 
“scenes” I have since beheld. My rooms, 
as I afterwards discovered, had been select- 
ed and arranged with every view to com- 
fort. There was a sitting-room, fitted up as 
a study, with a useful assortment of books, 
communicating with a pleasant bedroom. 
But, on my first entrance, they presented 
a most cheerless appearance. It was a raw; 
dull day, at the commencement of the sea- 
son, and it was then evening, and the room 
was unlighted, there was a coldness and 
darkness which, to use an odd phrase, was 
the very beau-ideal of discomfort. A house- 
maid was engaged in fanning into flame a 
few faggots, preparatory to the addition of 
coal, so that the time seemed distant at 
which that beaw-ideal would be dispelled. 

“ How is this ?” exclaimed Mr. Buchanan, 
angrily. “Why has not the fire been light- 
ed before ?” 

“If you please, sir,” replied the servant, 
rising and courtesying, “ Mrs. Forbes only 
told me a few minutes ago.” 

“Send Mrs. Forbes to me.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Forbes appeared. 

“Mrs. Forbes, how is this?’ said Mr. 
Buchanan, half kindly, half sternly. “‘ When 
I was up here this morning, I thought I re- 
quested you to have a fire lighted and to 
prepare the rooms immediately.” 

“ You did, sir,” was the reply, “and the 
servant was doing so, but Mrs. Buchanan, 
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sir, happened to see her and stopped her, 
and said it would do well enough when the 
gentleman came.” 

Mr. Buchanan muttered an expletive, and 
then ordering the servant to show me my 
bedroom, abruptly left me, descending the 
stairs with no very light footstep. I was 
engaged in refreshing myself with a good 
wash, when. another servant came to say I 
was wanted in the drawing-room. I soon 
obeyed the summons, and on entering found 
myself in the presence of the entire family. 
Miss Buchanan, a young lady about twelve, 
was engaged in some mysterious fancy- 
work, so unmysterious to ladies; and the 
governess, a pale, interesting lady, was by 
her side, similarly occupied. My future 
pupil was seated at the table with an un- 
finished game of draughts before him, while 
Mrs. Buchanan was reclining upon a sofa, 
her face hid behind a volume she was read- 
ing; beating with her foot upon the floor, 
the prelude toa storm. Mr. Buchanan was 
ringing an energetic peal, and as he did so, 
I could see that his wife was watching him 
with a glance of suppressed anger. 

“Bring up coffee,” said Mr. Buchanan, 
when the bell was answered. 

“Mr. Jackson will no doubt find every 
thing he may require in his own apart- 
ment,” observed Mrs. Buchanan, apparently 
addressing her book. 

“But, my dear,” said Mr. Buchanan, 
“there is no fire—it is very uncomfortable 
—it—I— Bring the coffee here, James.” 

Mrs. Buchanan did not reply, but looking 

as if she could have replied at length, com- 
pressed her lips, and resumed her book. 
During all this, she had not taken the 
slightest notice of myself. 
. Coffee was served ; but, as is usually the 
case with spectators of domestic squabbles, 
to me it was a mere form. Mr. Buchanan 
had continued the game with his son; but 
before it was completed, Mrs. Buchanan, 
after consulting her watch, exclaimed, 
“Walter, it is your bedtime.” 

“ May I not finish the game, mamma ?” 

“No, sir.” 

The poor boy, with tears in his eyes, 
glided slowly from the room, while Mr. 
Buchanan, rising from his seat, paced about 
with quick strides and excited gestures, In 
a little while he rang the bell, and ordered 
his brougham. 
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“You are not going out to-night, Mr. 
Buchanan?” exclaimed his lady. 

“T am, madam,” replied her husband, 
striding the room more hastily than ever. 

The governess without speaking, quietly 
rose from her seat, and opening the piano, 
commenced playing. She played one of 
those beautifully plaintive airs in which the 
melody commences low and indistinct, as 
though the echo of a distant tune, and 
gradually swelling in volume and distinct- 
ness, comes nearer and nearer, until the 
completed melody floods swiftly past you 
like a gleam of sunlight—like a burst of 
weeping, The tale of Orpheus is no fable. 
As she was playing, Mr. Buchanan’s foot- 
steps grew slower and slower; and when 
she had completed, he was standing behind 
her chair, subdued, composed. He asked 
her to sing, and she sang as beautifully as 
she had played. When the song was over, 
he countermanded the brougham. Mrs. 
Buchanan left the room. Mr. Buchanan 
placed another song before the governess ; 
but she had scarcely commenced it, ere a 
message arrived that Miss Barton and Miss 
Buchanan were wanted. 

“Finish the song before you go,” said Mr. 
Buchanan. The governess hesitated, and 
then continued. I heard the bell rung 
violently, and before the song was comple- 
ted, another, but a stronger message, to the 
same effect, arrived from Mrs. Buchanan. 
The ladies immediately retired. Mr. Bu- 
chanan dashed the music-book upon the 
table, with a crash that shook the room, 
and followed them. In a few minutes I 
heard him leave the house. I returned to 
my own chamber, and, after many vain at- 
tempts at reading, retired to rest. 

Was it wonderful that I should dream 
that I was floundering in a vague sea of 
misery and confusion, and that a lovely 
lady came to me and sang divine melodies, 
until the scene changed, and I lay at peace 
on the green slopes of a sunny, fairied 
dreamland ? 


‘ 


“Oh! papa and mamma had such a quarrel 
this morning,” exclaimed my pupil, on re- 
joining me after lunch, on the morrow. As 
I did not like to encourage his childish 
openness in such matters, the details and 
subject of their quarrel were not known to 
me: though from what I had witnessed the 
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preceding evening, and from the fact that 
Mr. Buchanan made a rather noisy return 
at an unseemly hour that night, I could 
easily conceive their morning’s explosion. 
But I was much surprised on encountering 
Mrs. Buchanan, to find her in a most amia- 
ble humor, and as fascinating and polite 
as she had been repulsive and rude in our 
first interview. She sent for me on some 
matter connected with her daughter, and I 
found her surrounded with jewellery and 
dress, apparently deep in the preparations 
for some unusually grand display, which 
she could not leave even for an instant. 
But I was even more surprised to see her 
and her husband in the evening, evidently 
on most friendly terms, go off chatting and 
laughing to the opera. 

For several weeks I saw very little of 
either of them, as they went to the opera 
or to some other entertainment every even- 
ing: but whenever I did see Mrs. Buchanan 
she was as kind and polite as. her husband ; 
except occasionally when they remained at 
home, and continued such scenes as I wit- 
nessed on my arrival. But generally they 
seemed the best friends in the world. Of 
course, I marvelled much at this. Were 
their disagreements the result of mere pass- 
ing bad temper, or had they a more hidden, 
& more important cause? If the former, 
how came it that Miss Barton commenced 
soothing Mr. Buchanan, as a matter of 
course, and apparently with a motive? If 
the latter, why such a sudden reconciliation 
—such a sudden return of exuberant friend- 
liness? I could not comprehend the rea- 
sons ; I could only note the facts. 

Another fact I had also soon forced upon 
me. This was that the hall was pretty liberal- 
ly filled with gentlemen following the some- 
what odious profession of “dun,” for two or 
three hours in the morning. I was even 
dunned myself by some neophytes, who 
mistook me for Mr. Buchanan. From this 
I argued that my employer did not pay 
cash; the natural inference from which was 
that he could not do so, Occasionally I heard 
Mr. Buchanan treating some of these gentle- 
men to rather wholesale abuse and angry 
dismissals ; at other times I saw some of 
them in serious conversation with his man 
of business, which ended in their being sum- 
moned to the office, which was next to the 
school-room. This vicinity enabled me to 
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note all these matters without impertinence 
or undue inquisitiveness, although I can- 
didly confess to a large share of curiosity. 
Once or twice I noticed members of the 
Hebrew race being ushered into this sane- 
tum; and after their visits I generally 
noticed one of two results—either a reign 
of quiet seclusion at home, on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan, and quarrels and 
rumors of quarrels between them, and noc- 
turnal absence on Mr. Buchanan’s part; or 
else, a season of continued gayety and good- 
humor between them, and courtesy to my- 
self from Mrs, Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan 
always paid the school-room a visit in the 
morning, and was ever very affectionate to 
his son, and kind to me. Seldom a week 
elapsed without books, playthings, maps, 
pictures, desks, or something arriving from 
him as presents to his son or to myself. 

During this time I had seen much of Miss 
Barton. We met daily, on common ground, 
in my instruction of her fair charge; and 
beside that, a system of mutual book-lend- 
ing had been established between us, and I 
soon acquired the habit of sitting an hour 
or two with her in an evening. I found her, 
as I first saw her, beautiful, true, and good. 
She was a living proof that a woman may 
have decision and quick insight, and yet be 
calm, and humble, and mild ; may have an 
enlarged mind and a richly-stored intellect, 
and still be womanly, graceful, and good. I 
found that every body in the house loved 
her. The servants, her pupil, her employ- 
ers. Many a time had I occasion to observe 
how she stayed a rising storm, and allayed 
a raging one. I could see that even Mrs. 
Buchanan, in spite of herself, looked up to 
her ; and, at heart, was not averse to her 
mediatorship between herself and her hus- 
band. Capricious, shrewish, vain, self-willed, 
she had yet no desire to come to a serious 
and complete rupture with Mr. Buchanan. 
Miss Barton was the element that alone 
prevented that. 

Was it, therefore, strange that, daily be- 
holding this, I should not unfrequently 
dream, in the huge indistinctness of dreams, 
of a clouded and threatening expanse of 
heaven with one small star, serene and 
bright, shining clearly through it all? 

Their round of visiting, of course, entail- 
ed a grand ball at home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan accordingly gave one. I was not 
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invited to be present ; but Miss Barton was 
invited, or rather told, to be there; and as 
my pupil was one of the company, I was 
left completely solitary. Miss Barton had 
lent me the first volume of an interesting 
romance, and this served as a pleasant com- 
panion for a few hours. But volumes are 
not infinite, and at ten o'clock, when the 
music in the ball-room was at its loudest, I 
reached the last line of the last page. What 
was to be done? Sleep, in the vicinity of 
such a gay and festive scene, was impossible ; 
it was equally impossible that I could sit up 
unoccupied, or read volume two when I 
had not got it; or read any thing else with 
a suspended interest in my head. For a 
quarter of an hour, I sat undecided, grad- 
ually becoming irritated and annoyed, long- 
ing for the volume, yet not daring, at that 
unseemly hour, to trouble Miss Barton for 
it. Suddenly, I remembered she was in 
the ball-room. “There can be no harm,” 
said I, “in just slipping into her sitting- 
room for a moment, and getting the book.” 
So saying, I took the lamp, and glided up 
stairs to her apartment. To my great 
amazement, on entering, there, at the table, 
her head rested on her hand, looking pen- 
sively into the fire, in her ball-dress, sat Miss 
Barton. She looked up when she heard me, 
and I could see she had been, nay, was ac- 
tually weeping. Startled and embarrassed, 
I muttered some broken apologies, and was 
retiring, when she rose from her seat, and 
placing a chair for me, requested me to stay 
for a few moments. Of course, I did so. 

We remained silent for some time, looking 
dreamily into the dying fire, until Miss 
Barton opened the conversation by saying— 

“T have often thought how much you 
must have to marvel at in this strange 
family, Mr. Jackson ; and as often have re- 
solved that I would take the first oppor- 
tunity of enlightening you; and perhaps 
this is as good a time as any, seeing that 
you have surprised me in a situation that 
must increase your perplexity.” 

“T was surprised to find you here,” I 
said; “and I observed that you were 
weeping.” 

“Twas; but from no very definite cause. 
I need not tell you that women are always 
sensitive ; sensitive in proportion to their 
cultivation ; and I am sure you must feel 
that my situation is one where such sensitive- 
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ness is not much respected. Perhaps a 
party is the most trying scene in which one 
in my position can be placed. For the most 
part neglected altogether,—if noticed by 
gentlemen at all, under the severest es- 
pionage of their mothers and sisters,—one 
has but to sit still, or dance, or sing, at the 
caprice of the company. Such has been 
my position to-night; so, having to leave 
the room for a little while, I took the 
opportunity of stealing a few moments of 
quiet; and——-and——however we may 
generally control ourselves, and live con- 
tentedly under a sense of duty, there are 
periods when the mind will wander to lost 
times, to absent friends, and familiar places, 
and——the long and short of it is, I grew 
melancholy, and was crying.” 

I did not speak; and after a little pause, 
she continued,—“ But this is nothing to do 
with what I was going to tell you about 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan, You have seen 
that they are not a constantly happy couple ; 
you will have noticed that Mr. Buchanan 
has seasons of strange absence from home 
at night ?” 

“T have,” I replied; “and I have also 
discovered that he is, to some extent, em- 
barrassed.” 

“ Right,” continued Miss Barton, “and I 
can tell you all about it. I should not do 
so, but I think you ought to know your own 
position. Excuse me, if I seem rude, but do 
you not imagine that your engagement here 
will continue for several years ?” 

“T certainly have been led to suppose 
80,” I answered. 

“Do not build upon it then. This family 
will be ruined utterly, ere very long. I 
know it. I have seen the ruin coming on 
swifter every month, and I have done what 
I could to stay it. I am a very distant 
relative of Mr. Buchanan, which gives me 
some license and some influence; but they 
have been used in vain. Nay, worse than in 
vain. Would you suppose now that these 
periods of comparative privacy, with their 
attendant quarrels and squabbles, are the 
results of my influence ?—are caused by 
me ?” 

“By you!” I exclaimed. 

“By me, I assure you,” she rejoined ; 
“and if Mrs. Buchanan had but the wisdom 
to co-operate with me, the ruin might almost 
yet be averted. I will tell you the whole 
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story. Mr. Buchanan is the son of a 
wealthy merchant who left him an entailed 
estate of a considerable rental. A finer, 
better man, in all qualities of the heart, 
never existed than he was on coming to his 
property ; and spoiled as he has since been, 
there are few more kind and generous than 
he is now. He was reckless, gay, extrava- 
gant ; but being docile and affectionate, any 
woman so disposed might have kept all his 
evil tendencies in check. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Buchanan was not such a person. She 
was the daughter of a reduced gentleman, 
one of many, and being educated by a 
managing, manceuvring mother, had been 
brought up with a view to a good match. 
She sang, danced, talked brilliantly ; in 
short, had all the requisites for captivating 
such a man as Mr. Buchanan. They were 
married, and of course, with whatever she 
wished, he complied. Display was her god, 
and to display every thing has been sacrificed. 
Only happy abroad, in gay and brilliant 
assemblies, she has never bestowed a care in 
rendering her home comfortable for him. 
Never having loved him, except as a means 
for indulging in fashion and pleasure, she 
has taken no pains to retain his love. They 
have systematically overlived their income, 
and when I came, three years ago, the 
estates were deeply encumbered. The ex- 
travagance has continued unabated, and 
now I am sure his affairs must be really 
desperate.” ; 

“But what madness,” I ejaculated, “to 
continue here at all! Why not break up 
this establishment; retire to the country, 
or the continent, for half a dozen years, and 
save his family from utter ruin ?” 

“Mr. Buchanan is a man of no force of 
will. He can’t economize, he can’t even act 
at all without great influence being used, 
and Mrs. Buchanan’s influence destroys 
mine, and keeps him in the fatal track.” 

“ But is she blind, or infatuated ?” 

“ A woman who has given up her soul to 
fashion and display is both blind and in- 
fatuated. When I first came, Mr. Morgan, 
who is an old friend of mine, told me of 
Mr. Buchanan’s circumstances. I got him 
to lay a clear statement of his affairs before 
Mr. Buchanan, while I used what indirect 
influence I could with him. Acting on his 
own good impulses, he immediately de- 
clined all their engagements, and resolved 
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on living as secludedly as possible. 
was the result? Instead of Mrs. Buchanan 
exerting herself to make this new life com- 
fortable to him, she exerted herself to the 
utmost to make it disagreeable to the entire 
household, She gave free scope to her most 
capricious temper. She had neither a song, 
nor a smile, nor a kind word for him. 
Home being thus wretched, he took refuge 
in the town, and I believe sought solace in 
gaming. Thus the ruin has been accelerated 
by our futile efforts; and so it has gone on 
ever since. When a ball or the opera follows 
in nightly succession, Mrs. Buchanan is 
agreeable, and her husband is drawn along 
the road to ruin—happy at any rate, and 
with smiles; when a new loan becomes ne- 
cessary, and he takes to privacy and econo- 
my, her temper, her ennui, drive him to 
the hazard-table, and the same end is ap- 
proached with anger and excitement. One 
song, one kind glance, would save all, but 
that she will] not give. And so the tragedy 
runs on, and will run on, until—” 

“But can nothing be done ?” I asked. 

“Alas! nothing,” she answered, sadly ; 
“what could be tried I have tried; for I 
have a great love for Mr. Buchanan, and 
would endure much to save his daughter 
from the miseries of poverty—from the life 
Ilead. There is nothing left for us but to 
watch until the vessel founder—it may 
swim longer than we think—but founder it 
must, and will. But, good gracious!” she 
exclaimed, looking at her watch, “I have 
actually been sitting here an hour, and 
though not wanted below, I shall certainly 
be missed, so good-night ; and if what I 
have told you is of any service to you, I 
shall be much gratified. Good-night.” 

I pressed her hand warmly, and forget- 
ting my second volume, left the room. Had 
I died that night, I think they would have 
found the name of the good governess writ- 
ten on my heart, as Calais was to have been 
upon the heart of Mary. 


Things went on in the usual course for 
two months after this conversation, only 
that I noticed that the attendance of duns 
was more numerous, and the visits of Mr. 
Morgan longer and more frequent. The 
usual alternation of sunshine and cloud 
took place. But about the end of that 
period a storm of unusual violence and du- 
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ration occurred, owing to Mrs, Buchanan 
having set her heart on going to Paris, with 
which Mr. Buchanan could not comply. An 
incessant warfare was kept up, during 
which I had repeated opportunities of veri- 
fying Miss Barton’s statements, and of noti- 
cing how steadily her clear good sense and 
amiable self-sacrifice performed its mission ; 
though she was successful, or otherwise, 
only as Mrs. Buchanan did or did not 
thwart her efforts. The end of it was, 
that after many mysterious closetings with 
Mr. Morgan and his Israelitish friends, Mr. 
Buchanan gave sudden order for our de- 
parture to Paris. 

We remained on the Continent six months, 
in France and Italy, and then, in obedience 
to a whim of Mrs. Buchanan, as suddenly 
returned to London. 

On returning to England a presentiment 
of disaster was incessantly upon me. I had 
- no definite grounds for such a feeling, and 
yet I could not cast it from me; and when 
we reached Square, and the well- 
remembered residence, the very house 
seemed to wear a human physiognomy ex- 
pressive of anxiety and anticipated trouble. 
The first person I encountered was Mr. Mor- 
gan, who was hovering about the school- 
room and office, and the adjoining staircase, 
with a very melancholy face, full of alarm 
and importance. Had there not been an 
evident distress in him, his conduct would 
have been extremely ludicrous, He won- 
dered when he could see Mr. Buchanan ; 
then untied his papers, and pored over them 
by the light of the fire; then rang the bell 
to inquire where Mr. Buchanan was, and 
how soon he could speak with him; learned 
that that gentleman was in his room and 
quite at liberty, but,-notwithstanding, shuf- 
fled about, and did not go; rang again, and 
sent a message to Mr. Buchanan to say he 
had business of importance to transact with 
him; then wandered nervously about, and 
was much agitated when he heard him 
enter the office; and, finally, as if in des- 
peration, he seized his papers and rushed 
into the presence of his employer. 

They had not been closeted many minutes 
ere the passionate tones of Mr. Buchanan 
were distinctly heard by me, despite the 
noise of the street beneath, and the bustle 
of the unpacking in the rooms above. 

“It must be prevented,” cried he. “ Good 
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God ! if he does, they will all be upon me: 
the harpies! they will leave me neither 
money nor house in a day, if that blackguard 
once begins. I tell you, Morgan, you must 
contrive it some way.” 

I heard Mr. Morgan’s meek voice reply- 
ing, but he was interrupted in the midst by 
Mr. Buchanan, who, half-frenzied, repeated 
incoherent commands, and then in a burst of 
passion left the room, and dashed heavily 
down the stairs, with a volley of expletives 
such as I had never before heard him in- 
dulge in, even in his most excited moments. 
Mr. Morgan came into the school-room for 
some things he had left behind, and I saw 
that tears of sorrow rather than of anger 
were in his eyes. As he retired I heard 
him mutter, partly in soliloquy, partly 
addressed to myself— 

“It is all over. Foolish man! instead of 
doing any thing himself to meet this crisis, 
he can only fly into a passion like a spoilt 
child, abuse me who have served him faith- 
fully, and command me to do impoasibilities. 
Well, well ; we shall soon see the end of it.” 

I have not mentioned that Mr. Buchanan 
was a domesticated man, though that might 
have been gathered from what I have al- 
ready narrated. I mean, he was by nature 
of domestic tastes, and fond of the pleasures 
of his fireside and family. He would, had 
he been left uninfluenced, have preferred 
the society of his children and his own fire- 
side, to all the reunions and club-dinners in 
the world. He never would permit his 
children to be banished into remote quarters 
of the establishment. but always insisted on 
their presence in the drawing-room: and 
generally desired the company of Miss Bar- 
ton and myself. He was happy if he saw 
us all employed round about him, and liked 
to join us all in some innocent game before 
parting for the night. As Mrs. Buchanan’s 
tastes did not accord with his own, our little 
pastimes were generally abruptly termina- 
ted. On the night of our return, he rang 
for us to join him in the drawing-room, and 
we went; but he seemed to have done this 
from habit, rather than from a want of our 
society ; for when we entered he was seated 
before the fire, with his elbow on his knee, 
his head rested on his hand, and his fingers 
twisted in his hair. For an hour he did not 
speak. His son went to him and tried to sit 
upon his knee, but he absently repulsed 
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him, Miss Barton sang, but he did not 
seem to hear her. We then settled down 
to our various amusements and occupations, 
and shortly afterwards Mrs. Buchanan en- 
tered. She held in her hand several notes, 
opened and unopened, and although when 
travelling she had been in her least amiable 
mood, she now seemed almost excited with 
pleasure. She opened her desk, laid her 
letters before her, and prepared to write. 
Then she looked at her husband, and observ- 
ing his attitude and evident frame of mind, 
turned again to her letters. In alittle while 
she seemed to have exhausted all her time- 
killing resources, and placing some note- 
paper before her, coughed, as though desi- 
rous of attracting her husband’s attention 
without words. It had not the effect, how- 
ever. She waited a few moments longer. 

“Mr. Buchanan !” 

No reply. A pause of a few seconds. 

“Mr. Buchanan !” 

Still no reply. I could see she was using 
her utmost self-command to prevent an out- 
burst of anger. 

“Mr. Buchanan: the Leslies will be in 
town the day after to-morrow.” 

He still gave no sign of having heard her. 

“Of course we must invite them,” she 
continued. 

Still no notice; but his fingers clutched 
his hair convulsively. 

“We cannot ask them to come and be 
moped here like hermits with you and me. 
Whom shall we invite to meet them ?” 

He did not answer yet. Mrs. Buchanan's 
bosom heaved with indignation, and her 
eyes flashed, as she fixed a steady, wrathful 
glance upon her motionless husband. Miss 
Barton whispered to Miss Buchanan, who in 
her turn whispered her brother, and they 
both left the room. Afterwards, I could 
appreciate the delicacy of thus sending the 
children away from a scene of their parents’ 
humiliation, and could understand how it 
had been more delicate had I also followed 
them, but a quarrel even in its faintest 
commencement frightens and paralyzes me, 
and I stayed to my own self-reproach when 
it was ended. That Miss Barton should re- 
main was right: her place was where peace 
and peace-makers were wanted, and her 
right of interference, in her own indirect, 
beautiful manner, was established: but I 
had no business there. 
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“Shall we invite the Courtneys and the 
Aldersons ?” she asked, as a final trial. 

Suddenly, as if struck with an electric 
shock, Mr. Buchanan turned round upon her, 
in a passion very closely bordering upon 
madness, It was the passion of a man who, 
feeling himself wrong and yet wronged, 
powerless in the grip of a catastrophe, en- 
deavors to carry off with anger what he 
feels with shame ; and has that anger aug- 
mented, by the mortification of being forced 
to tell what he had rather the silent course 
of events had narrated more faithfully. 

“No, madam, you shall not!” he cried. 
“Your follies, your reckless extravagance, 
have come to an end. We are beggars. 
Yes, madam! beggars, I tell you. In a 
week, you may thank God if one of these 
people will give you a night’s shelter.” 

“You cannot impose upon me, Mr. Bu- 
chanan,” said his lady, scornfully. 

“Impose upon you /” cried Mr. Buchanan 
with the incoherency of passion, ‘“’Sdeath, 
madam ! the imposition is on the other side. 
You have done this. Your cursed, reckless, 
mad extravagance—your—your—your—” 

“ Hey-day ! Mr. Buchanan,” she retorted. 
“You are a consistent man, indeed. Only 
the other day you told me, in a similar 
amiable manner, that you had never been 
led by a woman, and you never would be. 
Now Ihave led youinto beggary. Ah! ha! 
Is this a workhouse ; or are we in the streets 
soliciting charity? Beggars, a good idea ! 
No, no; Mr. Buchanan, we have been on the 
road to ruin by your account for five years, 
when it suited your purpose ; now we are 
to be beggars for another five, I suppose.” 

“ As God lives, I tell you, we are ruined ! 
Mad woman, that you are, will you not be- 
lieve me? To-morrgw night may see these 
walls bare, and usin the streets, or—or—or, 
at the devil !” 

“ And what will have brought us there— 
my extravagance as you call it, or your— 
gaming ¢” 

Mr. Buchanan glanced upon her as though 
he cguld have smitten her to the floor ;— 
speechless with rage. 

“ And what particular line of the begging 
profession are we to take up ?” continued his 
lady. “Why, how very foolish you will 
think yourself inthe morning. If all this 
is just the old plan of frightening me into 
saving five guineas in my wardrobe, what 
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a waste of fury, to be sure, itis! If it be 
the truth you are telling me—” here her 
eyes dilated, and she looked out proud scorn 
upon him—* you should be down upon your 
knees before me, praying my forgiveness for 
having brought me into such an awful po- 
sition.” 3 

“Knees—praying—forgiveness—you—no 
mention of my children—you ; zounds! mad- 
am, what was your position before I married 
you ?” 

“And why should I have married you, if 
my position was not to be improved ?” 

“Was it myself that you loved, or my 
position ?” 

“Do you suppose women marry for love 
at all?” 

This was the climax. When a man and 
his wife have drifted asunder in their souls, 
so that he feels the love that once reigned 
within him is extinct, and she in her false 
pride lies against the love she bore, or states 
the great shame of her existence, the vo- 
cabulary of passion is useless—altercation 
ceases and action begins. Heaving a deep 
sigh, Mr. Buchanan left the room, without a 
retort. 

Mrs. Buchanan flung herself into a chair, 
with a sullen, scornful curl upon her lip. 
Then becoming aware of our presence, her 
master spirit rose within her, and raising 
herself proudly, she said :— 

“No! Itis only one of his old manceuvres 
in a new form. I shall let him see I am 
not to be frightened like a child, or outwitted 
like a fool. Iwill invite the Leslies in spite 
of him.” 

And she actually wrote half a dozen in- 
vitations and sent them out that very even- 
ing. 

When Mr. Buchanan left the drawing- 
room he retired to his own chamber, and re- 
mained there all the night. On the ensuing 
day he never appeared, but kept his door 
locked, although Mr. Morgan and an in- 
numerable array of duns besieged it. He 
returned no answer, and the only intercourse 
he held with the household that day, was 
to order a bottle of port and some other 
refreshment. Mrs. Buchanan gave her or- 
ders for the party on the morrow morning, 
as though every thing were going on in the 
usual train, but I could see by her counte- 
nance that she labored hard, and in vain, to 
conceal the fear and apprehensions which 
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the singular conduct of Mr. Buchanar. ex- 
cited in her, in common with the entire 
household. The proud spirit was sorely 
tried to maintain her equanimity, but for 
that day it succeeded. 

On the next day came the crisis. Early 
in the forenoon the house was in commo- 
tion; Mrs. Buchanan was in the drawing- 
room, raving with passion, ordering all the 
servants she could assemble to turn out a 
common-looking man, who only smiled at 
her impotent fury, and defied the servants 
with a written power. This was the blow 
that had paralyzed Mr. Buchanan—an exe- 
cution was in the house. Originally his own 
property, his town residence had been sold 
to supply his pressing demands for ready 
cash, and the purchaser not having reasons 
for forbearance, like the larger Israelitish 
creditors, had taken this step. By noon, 
the house was well nigh emptied. I never 
witnessed such a scene as Mrs. Buchanan 
presented ; and I trust I may never see its 
like. She raged at all of us; would have 
struck the men as they seized the various 
articles that she most particularly piqued 
herself upon ; abused Mr. Buchanan through 
the closed door, calling him a coward and a 
scoundrel, and charging him to come forth 
and save his family from ruin; and then, 
finding no aid, no hope, her haughty spirit 
broke, and with convulsive laughter and 
weeping, she sank upon the floor, and was 
carried to her chamber in hysterics. 

The house was now a chaos, spoiled of its 
fairest ornaments and half its useful furni- 
ture, with the frightened servants running 
purposelessly to and fro, with the master of 
the house locked in his private chamber, in- 
accessible, and the mistress in hers, accessi- 
ble, but worse than useless—with a goodly 
company of guests bidden for the evening, 
confusion and distraction had gone on in- 
creasing, had it not been for the self-posses- 
sion and the steady activity of Miss Barton. 
She called me to her aid, and together we 
contrived to bring the establishment into 
order once more. We discovered from the 
messenger who had been the invited parties, 
and wrote apologies for not receiving them, 
in the name of Mrs. Buchanan; we then 
emptied the despoiled apartments of what 
little remained in them, and by adding these 
to the rest, made the house once more hab- 
itable. But the hardest task still remained ; 
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and that was to gain access to Mr. Buchanan, 
and rouse him to action; for without that, 
our efforts had been nearly useless. Miss 
Barton was resolute. She would demand 
admission, and if he would not admit her, 
would have the door forced. Failing in the 
former, she at once had recourse to the lat- 
ter; but the chisel had scarcely been ap- 
plied, ere the door was flung open, and Mr. 
Buchanan stood before us, vociferating some 
foolish remarks about “ being the master of 
his own house.” Miss Barton paid no atten- 
tion to these ejaculations, but entering the 
room closed the door behind her. The re- 
sult of the interview we all saw in the im- 
mediate alteration of Mr. Buchanan; the 
nature of the interview itself I afterwards 
learned from Miss Barton. For a considera- 
ble time he would not listen to her, but she 
persevered, and finally prevailed upon him 
to give her due attention. She painted the 
state of the house, she fearlessly exposed 
the madness that had brought about such 
a catastrophe; she excused Mrs. Buchanan, 
but there he stopped her peremptorily ; his 
heart had cast off his wife ; he would listen 
to no extenuation of her conduct. Finding 
that hopeless, she touched upon a dear and 
certain chord—his paternal love. She told 
him that he had given his children cause to 
curse him; that he had educated them with 
ideas of affluence, and would leave them 
beggary instead ; that now, when the result 
stared him in the face, was the time to 
abandon the cause for ever ; that energy and 
instant endeavor could resuscitate death itself 
well nigh, and if he would but concentrate 
his faculties in confronting his misfortunes, 
enough might still be saved from the wreck 
of his property to maintain his family above 
the pressure of want. He assented to her 
reasoning, brightened as she gave him hope, 
and humbly and helplessly asked her advice 
and assistance. 
ures for removing his family at once into 
some sequestered spot, where they would be 
little known, and could live economically , 
and then to ascertain what still remained of 
his once large income, and to form his plans 
accordingly. 

Her counsel had the desired effect ; her 
advice was followed. In a week we were 
all transported to C——, a little village on 
the east coast, and estublished in a neat cot- 
tage. Previously to our quitting London, 
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She told him to take meas-' 








Mr. Buchanan explained his altered circum- 
stances to me, and offered to set me at lib- 
erty; but I told him I should continue my 
occupation, and leave my remuneration to 
the winding up of his affairs. The breach 
between husband and wife was not healed, 
however. To do Mr. Buchanan justice, he 
used his best endeavors to reconcile himself 
to his wife, and to make her contented, but 
in vain, She was proudly sulky, and seemed 
to be satisfied that the world could not be- 
hold her humiliation, and that she could re- 
venge it upon its cause, as she daily told 
Mr. Buchanan he was. 

A month wore away, not unhappily, for 
Mrs. Buchanan kept her chamber a good 
deal. Mr. Buchanan appeared immersed in 
business. Papers, parchments, notes, and 
letters without end, came down to him; and 
he made frequent hurried visits to London, 
None knew the nature of these engage- 
ments; but from the change in his whole 
life, and the manly reconciliation to his al- 
tered circumstances which he manifested, we 
concluded he was laying a solid foundation 
for the re-establishment of his fortunes. 

When he had been at C—— about two 
months, he returned from London with an 
appearance of more than usual complacency, 
but still very contemplative and melan- 
choly. He was markedly kind to his chil- 
dren, took his daughter on his knee, kissed 
her many times, and parted the hair from 
the broad forehead of his son, giving him 
wholesome and affectionate advice. When 
we retired, he wrung my hand warmly, and 
thanked me again and again for my services 
to his son ; and he poured outa very floodof . 
love and gratitude to Miss Barton. He even 
spoke pleasantly to his wife ; and after hov- 
ering around her chair for a considerable 
time, would have kissed her too, but she re- 
pulsed him coldly and disdainfully. 

The next morning, he was not to be found. 
He had gone out, as was his custom, to 
bathe in the estuary of the neighboring 
river, but had not come back at his usual 
time. Dinner-time arrived, but he returned 
not. Evening wore away, but he did not 
appear. We grew anxious and alarmed. 
Night came, but no tidings of him. The 
servants were now catechised, but he had 
left no message with them. Fear and fore- 
boding were upon us all. Only Mrs, Bu- 
chanau was frigid and unmoved. By mid- 
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night we could bear suspense no longer, 
and Miss Barton, myself, and the servants, 
gallied into the village to make inquiries. 
He had not called at the Post-office, as he 
was wont to do: mor had he left C—— by 
any of the coaches, We could gain no 
tidings of him; and, sorely distressed, we 
were on the point of returning home to 
report an uncertainty, worse than a painful 
certainty, when I espied a fisherman slowly 
winding his way up from the beach. He 
might have seen him in the morning bathing, 
so I stayed to make inquiries from him. 
He had seen him, as I half anticipated, 
swimming near the little creek, where the 
fisherman moored his skiff; and on return- 
ing at night, he had found—here he cast a 
bundle upon the sand at my feet, to tell its 
own story—Mr. Buchanan's clothes. The 
uncertainty was now dispelled: he had 
gone to add another sad contribution to the 
hecatomb of the great deep! 

On the painful scenes that followed I 
will not dwell. How sorrow smote the 
household, and nothing but lamentation re- 
sounded through the cottage; how Mrs. 
Buchanan maintained her indifference, and 
murmured that he had been virtually dead 
to her before; how ‘mutiny was in the 
house, and the very servants cursed her; 
how the creeks and sands of the shores 
around were searched in vain, until, when 
several weeks had worn away, a green and 
decomposed body was cast upon the shore, 
with so little of humanity, that none could 
speak to its identity ; how presumptive evi- 
dence proclaimed it to be our lost friend ; 
and how he was buried, without display, in 
the little church-yard, his son and myself 
being the only mourners ; how Miss Barton 
managed the household, and saved Mrs. 
Buchanan from the misery she deserved. 
All this I pass by. I pass by, also, the 
many business visits of Mr. Morgan and the 
solicitors, and give only the result. Mr. 
Buchanan had insured his life for a large 
amount many years before; but, during his 
residence at——, had more than quad- 
rupled that insurance, so that, by his de- 
cease, a princely sum became due to his 
family. He also left a will, which was duly 
read to us. He left a splendid provision for 
his children, and for his wife, (her eye dila- 
ted with pleasure as she heard it read;) 
and disposed of his estates as though they 
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were totally unencumbered. But at the 
end of this magnificent disposal of what had 
long vanished, came a wiser, truer codicil. 
With rigidly just words, he left Mra, Bu- 
chanan two hundred pounds per annum, 
which he said would keep her in the station 
she moved in before he married her. He 
ordered the money to be received from the 
Insurance Companies, to be applied to pay- 
ing off the heaviest mortgages ; and out of 
the revenue that would thus be set free, a 
moderate snm was to be devoted to the 
maintenance and education of his children, o§) 
and the rest to accumulate for the ultimate, ~ 





disencumbering of all the property, and for” 


the endowment of his daughter. He left 
Miss Barton and myself a handsome mark 
of his gratitude and love for her, and friend- 
ship for me. 

The executors at once proceeded to act 
upon the will. The insurances were paid 
after some demur; Mrs. Buchanan left her 
family to their guardians, and returned to 
London; and her son and daughter were 
placed at school. Miss Barton and myself 
found ourselves without occupation, and 
without home. I am not writing my own 
love-story, or Ishould have told before how I 
felt myself becoming more and more attached 
to her; how, with a lover’s instinct, I dis- 
covered she, also, liked my society, and did 
not despise the heart which she knew was 
her own. Homeless and friendless alike, we 
now decided that the bravest plan was to be 
united at once, and, trusting to the great 
Father, who will not see His servants per- 
ish, and to the industry and abilities He 
had given us, launch boldly on the sea of 
life together. We were married, and hay- 
ing connections in London, settled there as 
day teachers, and, though not rich, were 
content and happy. 


Years flew away. The Buchanans were 
almost forgotten, save that we heard tidings 
of our former pupils, and learned, with satis- 
faction, that when young Buchanan came of 
age, the estates would be cleared. Wealso 
heard that Mrs. Buchanan (who had never 
taken any notice of her daughter, and was, 
therefore, unnoticed by her son) was on the 
eve of making a second very desirable 
match, as far as wealth and equipage were 
concerned. About this time, when Lucy 
(that was my wife’s name) returned from a 
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music lesson, she was dogged all the way 
home by a strange man, with shaggy red 
hair, bearded and mustached. He tried to 
speak with her, but she grew frightened, 
and ran away. ‘The next day she was 
haunted again by the same person, and re- 
turned quite ill with agitation. I searched 
the streets to find him, but was not success- 
ful. A third day the same man followed 
her, but was more pertinacious and rude in 
his attempts to engage her attention. This 
time, she said, he only left her at the door, 
running off, however, when she turned the 
I could see she was becoming dan- 


er; that her health was suffering from it ; 
and she was sitting quiet, to recover from 
her agitation, and I was maturing a scheme 
for discovering and punishing the vagabond 
that was thus annoying her, when a heavy 
footstep was heard in the passage. Lucy 
threw open the parlor-door, advanced a step 
or two into the passage, then, with a shriek, 
sprang back again—it was the very man 
who had haunted her in the streets! I rose 
to confront him; he entered the room and 
locked the door after him. Lucy hung 
tremblingly round my neck ; the man, with 
clear gray eyes, looked steadily upon us, 
from out a forest of red hair. 

“Do you not know me ?” he said. 

The voice came as the echo of a once-fa- 
miliar, but half-forgotten tone; but I did not 
recognize it nor the speaker. He saw I did 
not, and still gazing steadily upon us, re- 
moved at once hair, whiskers, mustaches, 
and beard, and, as if new risen from the 
dead, with but a slight tinge of the sorrow 
of the tomb remaining, Mr. Buchanan stood 
before us! Lucy shrieked, and fainted in 
my arms. Trembling with wonder and fear, 
I could only gasp his name. With the kind- 
ness of an old friend, he endeavored to re- 
cover my wife, and calm myself, assuring us 
he was the identical Mr. Buchanan, not risen 
again, but never dead. In a little while he 
succeeded in composing us, and then, sitting 
by our fireside, told us his singular story. 

He had been sincerely penitent for his 
follies, and determined to retrieve them, if 
possible. He found it impossible in the or- 
dinary manner, and disgusted with his ill- 
success, resolved on suicide. Then he re- 
flected that he would leave his family in 
distress, and therefore set himself to find 
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out a plan for restoring their fortunes, if he 
could not his own. This plan was, as has 
been seen, to insure his life—to die to all 
appearance; it was not strictly honest, he 
said, “but God would pardon that, for he 
had been dead in reality, dead to love, dead 
to his children’s embraces, dead to friend- 
ship, dead to England. He had done evil 
that good might follow ; he had been wrong, 
he felt, but a desperate man’s morality is 
vague, and perhaps the good that was fol- 
lowing might atone for the evil that had 
preceded it. He had supported himself 
in Vienna as a teacher of English and 
French. 

“ And now, why have I jeopardized my- 
self by coming to England?” he exclaimed. 
“T frequented cafés and theatres in disguise 
to mingle with Englishmen and learn tidings 
of my family and friends. I have many a 
time sat téte-a-téte with my most intimate 
associates, when alive, in London. Three 
weeks ago, by the merest chance, I learned 
that my wife is going to be married again. 
Never let man suppose that first love can 
die away from him. It lives for ever in his 
soul, his blessing or his curse. Do what I 
would, the young maiden I loved and wooed 
was in my heart; and the woman I quar- 
relled with, and left in indifference, in anger, 
had perished with my feigned death. I 
could not bear to lose her. I traced all her 
follies to my folly. I pardoned her from my 
heart. I would come to England, I said, 
and if she loved me, would take her away 
to Vienna, happy in a second union with 
her. If she loved me not, I would at any 
rate save her soul from the guilt of adulte- 
ry. Could I win back her love, could I but 
see my children for an instant, I could re- 
turn tomy exile, and lay down my head in 
peace. Forgive my alarming you, forgive 
my frolics and my crimes, all of them ; aid 
me in accomplishing my desires, and you 
will do all that can be done for making life 
bearable, if not happy, to one who loved and 
loves you both, and who, if he has sinned, 
has suffered.” 

My tale is now soon told. We did all we 
could to soothe him ;—we concealed him in 
our house—we found out his wife for him, 
and he had an interview with her. The re- 
sult was not as he had hoped. The love he 
spake of had never warmed her heart, and 
it could not be awakened *hen. She treated 
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him with anger and contempt; called him a 
robber and a swindler, and upbraided him 
with stepping in to ruin her fortunes, now 
that she was about to redeem them. He 
left her, broken-hearted, reckless. He was 
seen and recognized; the insurance compa- 
nies heard it and had him apprehended. 
But they dreaded a legal prosecution for so 
novel an offence, and therefore entered into 
a compromise. They were to be repaid by 
annual installments, and after this was ar- 
ranged, Mr. Buchanan had a few meetings 
with his children, and then, unwilling to 
meet old friends with a brand upon his 
name, returned to the continent. The re- 
establishment of the family was thus de- 
layed, bat as the annual repayment fell very 
short of the rental, the prospects are still 
hopeful. Instead of coming into unencum- 
bered estates at one-and-twenty, Hector Bu- 
chanan will do so at thirty. Miss Buchanan 
has married well, to a young clergyman, 
whom I always fancied she admired, who 
has no fortune but the heart’s love of his 
parishioners, Lucy and I live together fru- 
gally, but very happily ; God has blessed us 
with a fine, healthy family, and an earned 
sufficiency, and what is there better in this 
life? Mr. Buchanan died, last year, at Flo- 
rence, prematurely old, gray, and broken- 
hearted, but calm and resigned. He had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the heavy 
debt of his deceit was nearly liquidated, and 
that the stain would be removed from his 
name. Next to acting always rightly is the 
merit of recovering a lost past ; and this he 
did, not honestly, but as seemed best to him- 
self, and the dishonesty has been cancelled 
and expiated. Reguiescat ! requiescat! He 
sinned, but he also suffered. 





From “ Tait’s Magazine.” 


Che Bat Question. 


Tue descendants of Japhet are invited to 
decide a great question. The appeal is made 
to no less numerous a body of men than all 
the inhabitants of Europe, the United States, 
and Anglo-Saxons in Australia, the East and 
West Indies, and other colonies to which they 
have carried the dress, along with the tra- 
ditions and customs, of their own countries. 
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The question is one that concerns us in our 
goings-out, in our comings-in, in our churches 
and chapels, in our courts of justice, in our 
theatres, and in our public and private as- 
semblies ; in our walks and in our rides, and 
in all our travellings. It is a question from 
which one can hardly escape altogether, ex- 
cept by going to bed upon it, and laying the 
distracted head upon the pillow, where alone 
it can rest in freedom from ifs persecution. 

All men in the civilized world wear hats, 
and all hats are alike. From East to West, 
from North to South, the head-covering of 
civilized man is a hard black cylinder, or 
frustum of a cone, erect or inverted, and 
with a narrow rim made of the same inflexi- 
ble and rigid material. It is difficult to say 
when it is most inconvenient ; whether it is 
most in the way when worn upon the head, 
when carried in the hand, or when not in 
actual use. On the head, it is hard and un- 
comfortable ; in summer it leaves its mark 
on the brow, and in winter affords no warmth. 
It neither protects the face from sun in fine 
weather nor the neck from wet in rain. It 
is very apt to be blown off by wind, and, 
when the accident has occurred, is very 
difficult to recover again. In the hand it is 
awkward and indisposable. In a crowdit is 
utterly unmanageable, and must be aban- 
doned to its fate, to be crushed and ruined 
as chance may direct. 

It is amusing, and yet melancholy, to see 
how the owner of a glossy beaver, upon his 
first entrance to a crowd, in the pit of a 
theatre or elsewhere, will strive to keep it 
out of the press. For himself he cares not ; 
his coat may take its chance, but an effort 
must be made to save the young honors of 
his hat. He struggles to hold it aloft, and 
for a time it may be seen waving above the 
confused sea of heads—a signal of its owner’s 
distress. But it cannot last ; human muscles 
are not inexhaustible in their powers of 


.| endurance : ,deltoides, biceps, triceps, supi- 


nator, and extensors strike work, and at 
length the arm and hat drop into the de- 
struction which awaits the latter in the close- 
wedged mass of limbs and bodies below. 
The remonstrances of the surrounding fellow- 
sufferers, whose inconvenience has _ been 
augmented by the proprietor’s solicitude for 
his hat, are exchanged for smiles, and self- 
congratulations on their own greater pru- 
dence in bringing an old hat, or some more 
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yielding substitute for the uncompromising 
castor. 

But even the old hat is desperately in the 
way ; it will occupy space where there is 
no space to be had, and is a source of per- 
petual torment and discomfort to the owner, 
and to all about him. Even if it can be 
stowed away under a seat, it is troublesome 
to get it there, and more troublesome to 
extricate it again. One of the greatest 
kindnesses one man ean confer upon another 
is to relieve him of his hat in a crowd. On 
a full night at the opera or theatre, when the 
passage between the front seats in the pit 
and the back row of stalls is full of standing, 
jostling, and hat-embarrassed humanity, 
what act of benevolence is more gracious 
than for a dweller in the stalls to give 
shelter to the encumbrance of his less 
fortunate fellow-spectator in the throng be- 
hindhim? Let him contemplate the snug 
seat and ample accommodation which a 
longer purse or greater prudence has ob- 
tained for himself with gratification and 
complacency, but also let him survey the 
suffering mass from whom he is only divided 
by a narrow rail. Let him not regard them 
with scorn and contempt, but rather with 
compassion and kindness, Let him remem- 
ber that, although for the moment in an 
inferior position to himself, many of them 
may be his equals or his betters; and that 
with all of them, besides the common links 
of brotherhood, he has for the time the 
additional bond of sympathy in the business 
of the scene. Let him put forth his hand, 
and enable one at least of these hapless 
ones to enjoy the evening at greater ease, 
by taking from him one of his miseries. So 
shall the recipient of this favor go to his 
home a happier, and, in his feelings of 
gratitude, a better man; and the kind 
courtesy of his benefactor will mingle in 
his dreams with the recollections of Jenny 
Lind or Macready. 

In a carriage the hat, whether on the 
head, in the hand, or slung from the roof, is 
almost equally incommodious. If retained 
upon the head, the seat assumed by the 
traveller must be stern and erect; he must 
not lean back, nor on either side; he must 
be as wakeful as Argus, and as rigid as a 
lamp-post. If in the hand, it is of course in 
the way ; and if suspended, it is liable to be 
damaged by people getting in and out of the 
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carriage, damaging also their hats in return. 
In a room it is detestable in every way, and 
in every body’s way. 

The only circumstances under which a hat 
not on the head can be said to be of any use 
—except, perhaps, to catch butterflies—are 
when it is employed on the platform or the 
hustings. A great many speeches depend 
entirely upon the hat, even when they are 
not actually read out of it, as sometimes 
happens. An orator without any knowledge 
of the figures of speech, or any of “all the 
rhetorician’s rules,” which, according to 
Hudibras, “teach nothing but to name his 
tools,” will by the use of his hat alone 
supersede the necessity for acquaintance 
with them. In his more violent passages, 
where he appeals to the indignation of his 
hearers, or denounces his opponent, or pledges 
himself emphatically to some line of conduct, 
he will give great weight and meaning to 
his sentences by the blows he will administer 
to the crown of his hat; which on these 
occasions serves as a portable substitute for 
the red boxes on the table of the House of 
Commons. There is also a manipulation 
which is of great service in the more tender 
passages of a speech, where persuasion or 
conciliation is aimed at. The instrument, as 
it may be called now, is held by the brim in 
the left hand, with the crown turned away 
from the speaker’s body, and with the right 
hand he gently smooths, and, as it were, 
coaxes the hat in a manner which can be 
made almost irresistible. The mind of the 
hearer appears to undergo the same process ; 
all its roughness and bristling prejudices are 
gently brushed and smoothed into a straight 
and uniform nap of acquiescence and una- 
nimity. From this attitude the transition to 
another is easy. The speaker desires to ex- 
press his intense affection for the whole race 
of mankind, or for the black, of any other 
portion of it, or for the individuals com- 
posing the highly respectable meeting he 
has the honor of addressing. Immediately, 
in his fervent imagination, the hat becomes 
all mankind, or the negroes, or the aborigines, 
or the ladies and gentlemen present ; and he 
presses it to his bosom, and hugs it with such 
effect as to leave no doubt of the warmth 
and sincerity of his love for the object 
symbolized. 

There is a certain style of public speaking, 
admitting of a good deal of facetiousness 
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and condescending familiarity, but not in- 
volving much earnestness or eloquence, for 
which a new and well-brushed hat, together 
with the no less necessary adjuncts of a pair 
of white kid gloves, is indispensable. The 
gloves, seen in strong relief upon the black 
surface of the beaver, tell amazingly better 
than when seen alone; and the hat, in its 
turn, receives additional lustre from the 
gloves. The want of both is sometimes 
strongly felt in after-dinner speeches, which 
are for the most part of the kind indicated, 
and suffer much from the absence of these 
accessories, A twisted napkin, or a wine- 
glass in the hand, are poor makeshifts, and 
only increase the embarrassment of the 
orator, who had better shorten his discourse 
when he is deprived of his best arguments 
and modes of appeal. 

These considerations require us to use 
some caution before we discard the use of 
the hat, on occasions, at least, when the 
wearer may be called upon to address the 
assembly ; and there are others which de- 
mand still more attention before we discon- 
tinue it generally. Before we determine to 
give up the hat, we ought to know what we 
are to wear in its place, or we may end in 
finding ourselves in a worse plight as to 
head-covering than we are. Nor can the 
question be decided with reference to the 
hat alone; for as the hat will always be 
seen in conjunction with the rest of the 
dress, not only its fitness for its own purpose, 
but its harmony with the other articles of 
costume, must be taken into account. 

The art of felting is said to have been 
imported by the Crusaders from the East; 
and if so, the Moslem has had ample revenge 
for the injuries done to the turban, by fixing 
the ugly result of that process of manufac- 
ture upon the head of the Frank. 

In this misfortune, however, the Turks 
themselves seem about to be involved; for 
the graceful folds of the turban have been 
already very generally exchanged for the 
ugly fez, or simple red cap, and unless pre- 
vented by the great European reaction, this 
will probably soon give way in its turn to 
the genuine black cylinder. The turban 
goes well with the cimeter and pistols, so 
long as they are retained as articles of 
costume ; for it has good defensive qualities, 
and the thick involucre of linen is well 
adapted to repel a sword-cut, or even stop 
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the progress of a bullet ; and there are many 
good reasons why the Turks should continue 
to be a warlike people. Not only they, but 
all the wearers of the hat, are deeply in- 
terested in it; and it would be a bad day 
for Europe, and especially for England and 
English India, when the turban, or some 
purely Turkish equivalent, ceased to be the 
national head-dress of the masters of Con- 
stantinople. At the close of the middle 
ages we find a legend in European history, 
which, if true, would perhaps prove the 
introduction of the hat at the epoch to 
which it is generally referred ; but which is 
more probably a dim myth shadowing forth 
the abject slavery in which Europe was long 
to submit to the tyranny of the hat, and its 
future release from its dominion. The ablest 
critics have maintained that the well-known 
story of Gessler and William Tell cannot be 
supported as an historical narrative, but 
must be relegated to the class of mythics or 
romance. It may therefore, perhaps, have 
been intended either, as suggested, as a 
prophecy of the future subjugation of Europe 
to the hat, or as an allegory to represent 
generally the struggle between absolute 
power and liberty. The latter would, of 
course, be symbolized by her appropriate 
cap, and in opposition to this it would be 
natural to select its anti-type, the hat, to 
signify her antagonist. The triumph of 
Tell, and the defeat of Gessler, would indi- 
cate the issue of the conflict between the 
two principles of government, and might 
perhaps also, by a secondary interpretation, 
include the other meaning suggested for the 
story: namely, that the empire of the hat 
should be overthrown. 

As a Decandolle will trace the identity of 
a vegetable organ through all its metamor- 
phoses, or an Owen will recognize an homol- 
ogous bone under the most different external 
appearance, so may essential parts of the 
hat be distinguished under all its changes. 
To begin no further back than the time of 
our Charles the First, when costume was at 
the height of picturesque beauty, the beaver 
then worn was the broad-brimmed Spanish 
hat with feathers. The ample brim was 
first something narrowed in its dimensions, 
as seen during the reigns of the two succeed- 
ing monarchs, but was afterwards turned 
up, and furnished the cocks, whether two or 
three, of the hat of the last century ; so that 
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they remained as the homologue of the 
original broad-leaf.. Truly, while we groan 
under our actual evils, we may rejoice that 
our lot has not been cast in the days of 
cocked-hats. The inconvenience of them in 
wear must have been tenfold greater than 
what we have to complain of. We see in 
churches, where the old-fashioned fittings 
remain, what monstrous great racks and 
provision of pegs was required for the safe 
support of these heavy affairs during the 
hours of service. A modern hat-peg would 
snap at once under the weight of one of 
them. The expense of them must have 
been considerable, and there was something 
of a solemn and enduring nature about 
them. They were not to be bought so 
cheaply, or treated so lightly, as the four- 
and-nine-penny gossamers of these days. 
The care of them rested upon a man after 
his lifetime, and they pursued him beyond 
the grave. Dean Swift’s will has so much 
of his humor in it, that it cannot altogether 
be relied on for this purpose, but still the 
testamentary disposition of his hats seems 
to have been made in earnest, and to show 
his regard for, and recollection of, the lega- 
tees. It would appear that the Dean was 
possessed of three beaver hats; and he be- 
queaths his best beaver hat to the Rev. Mr. 
John Worrall, he leaves his third-best beaver 
hat to the Rey. Mr. John Jackson, vicar of 
Santry, in addition to all his horses, and 
mares, and horse-furniture ; lamenting also 
that he had not credit enough (since the 
change of times) with any chief governor to 
get some additional Church preferment for 
so virtuous and worthy a gentleman. There 
is no bequest of his second-best beaver hat, 
which he may have reserved for his own 
wearing during the remainder of his life. 

In process of time cocked hats wore 
out, the cocks were turned down, and the 
brim which they represented was repro- 
duced in its own shape, but of less ample 
dimensions than in its broadest days. At 
the same time the crown, no longer hemmed 
in and surrounded by the cocks, expanded 
in altitude, and at once assumed the pre- 
posterous figure in which we now have it. 

During this period Europe witnessed the 
introduction, the universal use, and the dis- 
continuance of another fashion, the most 
absurd, expensive, and inconvenient of all 
that belong to the decoration of the head. 
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Future historians might hardly believe of’ 
the eighteenth century that such a fashion 
was tolerated in it; but their doubts may 
be removed and their surprise diminished 
when they remember that the same ab- 
surdity found reception among a very differ- 
ent people, in a different country and climate, 
and in the most remote age. The full- 
bottomed wig of Europe will only be credi- 
ble hereafter by comparison with the similar 
wig of the Egyptians, of which a fine speci- 
men is to be seen in the British Museum. 
Only in one respect the sons of Ham were 
better off than the sons of Japhet. The 
Egyptian wig had no powder: that was a 
piece of filth and additional folly from which 
they were exempt, but which our ancestors 
endured and paid for twice over, first to the 
hairdresser, and then to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The wig, which came in at Court, and 
among people of fashion, was probably not 
adopted by members of the learned profes- 
sions until it had become quite universal. 
They were also the last to give it up; first 
the physicians, then the clergy, and last of 
all the bishops and the English judges, who 
now only wear a wig when actually sitting 
in court. There are convenient reasons for 
preserving the barrister’s wig, which will 
probably always retain it in use; indeed in 
Scotland, where, only a few years since, it 
was confined to the officials, the wig has 
been lately reintroduced, and is now gener- 
ally worn by the whole bar. It is light on 
the head, and yet affords some protection 
against the sudden change of temperature 
to which courts of justice are subject. It is 
highly distinctive, and need never be re- 
moved from the head. The French advo- 
cate has his peculiar black cap, but he must 
be uncovered in court ; and the great use of 
a distinctive dress to the advocate himself 
is when he has occasion to pass through a 
crowd, in entering or leaving the court. The 
wig seen upon his head at once denotes his 
character, and procures for him a ready 
passage; but a cap must be carried in the 
hand, and, together with the gown, would 
escape observation in the throng. The pro- 
fessional dress altogether is highly useful. 
Rival advocates put aside their contentions 
and their animosities with their wigs and 
robes, which serve, like the masks and buttons 
on the foils in fencing, to prevent the trial. 
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of skill from being dangerous. A better 
tone of professional feeling is thus kept up; 
and it is needless to add that whatever 
tends to elevate the advocate in this respect 
is also for the advantage of the public whose 
interests he may be called upon to urge or 
defend. : y 

To ascend again from the wig to the hat, 
and reverting to what has been already 
mentioned of the necessity for “bearing in 
mind the nature of the rest of the dress, 
while considering alterations in the equip- 
ment of the head, coat, waistcoat, and 
trowsers must now occupy some share of our 
attention. Our business is with male attire, 
and it would be ungallant to introduce, 
merely in a parenthesis, the subject of ladies’ 
dress, or we might pause to congratulate 
them and ourselves upon the very reasonable 
and natural costume which they have enjoyed 
for some time. The portraits of the present 
day are not disfigured by the towering head- 
gear, the long waists and hoops against 
which Reynolds had to contend, nor by the 
greater variety of hideous fashions, including 
the no-waist, the tight clinging skirt, the 
enormous bows of hair, and the balloon or leg- 
of-mutton sleeves, which at various periods 
interfered with the highest efforts of Law- 
rence. The present dress differs slightly 
from that of the best ages; and Vandyke 
or Lely, if summoned to paint the fair 
ladies of the Court of Queen Victoria, would 
find little they could wish to alter in the 
arrangement of their costume. But what 
would they say to the gentlemen? 

They would miss the rich materials, the 
variety of color and of make, and the flow- 
ing outlines to which they were accustomed, 
and would find, instead of them, every body 
going about in a plain, uniform, close-fitting 
garb, admitting of no variety of color or 
make, and not presenting a single line or 
contour upon which they could look with 
pleasure. They might not be much gratified 
by learning the superior economy of the 
modern fashions: they might say that, 
putting rich materials and delicate hues 
aside, it is possible to contrive a picturesque 
dress out of the most simple fabrics. Beauty 
and expense are by no means of necessity 
associated in dress. When Oliver Gold- 
smith, after spending more than would pay 
a modern gentleman’s tailor’s bill for a 
couple of years upon a single coat of cherry- 
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colored velvet, had the misfortune to stain 
it in a conspicuous place, he was obliged to 
go on wearing it, and always to hold his 
hat (in this instance of some use) before the 
fatal grease-spot. He could not afford te 
have another new coat, and yet this expen- 
sive and unfortunate piece of finery was 
every bit as ugly, if not more so, than the 
plain black or invisible-green cloth coat of 
this age. The long shoes, pointed toes, and 
other grotesque fashions of the middle ages, 
must all of them have been expensive ; and 
it was by inefficient sumptuary laws that it 
was attempted to put them down. The 
draperies which we admire on an Etruscan 
vase were of the coarsest woollen; and the 
possession of silken stuffs in abundance has 
not tended to make the Chinese national 
dress better than what we know it to be. 
Of coats, the frock is better than the 
evening or dress coat. It fulfills the purpose 
of a garment more completely, and when 
buttoned up is capable of protecting the 
chest. The triangular opening in front of 
the coat and waistcoat is, however, an ab- 
surdity. It leaves unprotected from cold 
and wet the very part which most requires 
protection. Pictorially, the regularly-defined 
patch of white seen through it is always 
offensive ; but its whiteness has one merit, 
if it really be white. The exposure of part 
of the linen worn under the tailor’s portion 
of man’s dress makes attention to its condi- 
tion necessary ; and perhaps has contributed 
to the greater personal cleanliness which 
obtains among a coat-wearing than among a 
blouse-wearing population. Cleanliness is 
very truly reputed to be next to godliness, 
and it may be worth while making some 
sacrifice of convenience and taste ‘for the 
sake of it: it belongs to morals rather than 
to esthetics, and should accordingly take 
precedence of any thing appertaining only 
to the latter. The tail or dress coat is evi- 
dently derived from the frock, or from some- 
thing like the frock, by turning back the 
skirts. Remains of this process may be 
seen in the buttons which, without serving 
any useful purpose, still continue to decorate 
the coat-tails in many military uniforms, and 
in servants’ liveries, and in those which, 
without being so remarkable, still adhere to 
the tails of an ordinary dress-coat. This. 
arrangement may be noticed very distinctly 
in the well-known portraits of Charles XIL 
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of Sweden, in which the white lining is 
seen buttoned back upon the blue cloth 
which forms the outer side of the coat- 
skirts. 

The tail-coat is certainly the worst of the 
two, whether for utility or for appearance ; 
and so thought George IV., whose opinion, 
however, in matters of taste, was not in 
general good for much. This king, in his 
latter days, carried his aversion to it so far 
as to banish it entirely from his back, and 
from his presence for a time, during which 
he, and the persons immediately about him, 
wore a kind of frock-coat in evening dress, 
But the public did not follow the royal lead, 
and the swallow-tails still flutter behind the 
wearer of an evening coat. 

Waistcoats do not call for much reproba- 
tion, except in the matter of the already- 
mentioned white triangle, in which they err 
in company with the coats. But a good 
long waistcoat, buttoned up to the throat, is 
a very useful and unexceptionable piece of 
attire. A few years ago, people wore them 
of all kinds of color, and all kinds of stuffs, 
silks, and velvet; now, however, black is 
your only wear, with perhaps an occasional 
license to assume the white waistcoat, which 
was once associated with that exceedingly 
frivolous and now evanescent party who 
were called “ Young England.” 

Trowsers are so sensible and convenient a 
portion of attire that little can be said 
against them. It is a form of covering for 
the legs well fitted for the inhabitants of a 
cold and variable climate, and hardly differs 
from what may be seen on the figures of the 
Gauls on Trajan’s Column®and other monu- 
ments of antiquity. In practical convenience, 
they far surpass their shorter rivals, which 
also require continuation by stockings to 
complete the purpose of clothing the leg. 
Buttons at the knee are a great nuisance, 
and probably were what chiefly contributed 
to the meluncholy determination of a certain 
gentleman in the last century, who found 
his existence insupportable, and put an end 
to it with his own hand. Life, he said, was 
made up of nothing but buttoning and un- 
buttoning; and so he shot himself one morn- 
ing in his dressing-gown and slippers, before 
the intolerable burden of the day commenced. 

Trowsers are great levellers. The legs of 
Achilles and of Thersites would share the 
same fate in them, and both would in modern 
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London be as well entitled to the epithet of 
“ well-trowsered,” as the former alone was to 
that of “well-greaved” before Troy. Prob- 
ably the majority of mankind are but too 
well content with this result, as there are 
few who could emulate Mr. Cruikshanks in 
James Smith’s song of names, who 


« stepped into ten thousand a year 
By showing his leg to an heiress ;” 


~T 
and the trowser is therefore likely to be a 
permanent article in the wardrobe, so that 
its continued existence must be taken as a 
datum or postulate in any discussion upon 
vestimentary reform. This, it must be al- 
lowed, makes any reform to a very pictu- 
resque costume out of the question ; for not 
only is the loose trowser itself hostile to the 
fit display of the lower limbs, but it inter- 
feres with the use of any such dress as the 
military habit of the Romans, or the High- 
land kilt, or the short tunic with which we 
are familiar on the stage in costumed plays, 
where no particular accuracy as to place or 
time is affected. The effect of the combi- 
nation may often be noticed in the dress of 
little boys, who may be seen wearing trowsers 
under such a tunic, reaching to the knee or 
a little above it. The horizontal line which 
terminates the lower part of the kilt is seen 
in immediate contrast with, and at right 
angles to, the almost perpendicular lines of 
the trowsers, which produces a most dis- 
agreeable appearance ; although it is well 
adapted, by the contrast of a straight line 
with the graceful curves of the legs, to set 
them off to advantage when uncovered. 
Flowing robes after the classical or eastern 
fashion are of course not to be thought of, 
They would be mightily out of place in rail- 
road-carriages, or in omnibuses, or in walk- 
ing the streets on muddy days. Modern 
habits of activity and personal independence 
require the dress to be tolerably succinct and 
unvoluminous; but some change in the right 
direction has been lately made by the intro- 
duction of what are called paletots, and 
other coats of various transitional forms be- 
tween them and the shooting-jacket proper. 
In these a good deal of the stiffness and 
angularity of the regulation frock-coat is got 
rid of, and they admit of adaptation to differ- 
ent statures and sizes, They have much 
comfort and convenience to recommend them, 
and it would be a great point gained if they 
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were altogether adopted, and the frock-coat, 
which still asserts a claim to be considered 
more correct, were quietly given up. 

It may be matter only of custom and as- 
sociation, or it may also depend upon some 
deeper considerations, but the result of much 
observation is, that with the ordinary out-of- 
door costume of the present day, as worn in 
cities, nothing goes so well as the black hat. 
There is an ugliness and a stiffness about it 
which is congruous with the ugliness and 
stiffness of every thing else. Its very height 
and straight sides tend to carry the eye up- 
wards, in conformity with the indication of 
the principal lines in the lower part of the 
dress. It is like a steeple upon a Gothic 
tower, and repeats the perpendicular ten- 
dencies of what is below it, instead of con- 
tradicting them by the introduction of an 
horizontal element. 

Once, however, escape from the town, and 
see how every one gets rid of his regula: 
coat and of his chimney-pot. The man of 
business in his rural retreat, the lawyer in 
vacation, the lounger at the seaside, have 
all discarded them. Emancipation from the 
coat and hat is synonymous with leisure, 
enjoyment, and freedom from the formal 
trammels of public and civic life. The most 
staid and reverend personages may now be 
seen disporting themselves in divers jackets, 
and in that wide-awake which a few years 
since was confined to the sportsman or his 
slang imitator. Surely this universal consent 
of mankind must be accepted as an omen of 
the future; and when the looser and more 
sensible garments now worn in the country 
shall be established as the usual dress of the 
towns also, they will be accompanied by the 
soft and wide-leaved hat of felt, which 
already goes along with them wherever they 
are tolerated. 

This, then, probably, may be looked to as 
the hat of the future, of which we are in 
search; and it will be gratefully accepted 
in exchange for the present article. No 
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doubt advantage will be taken of the change 
to employ greater variety of shape than is 
now allowed. The tall man and the short, 
the corpulent and the lean, will no longer be 
compelled to put their heads into one and 
the same hat. Crowns will be modified, and 
brims contracted or expanded, to suit the 
figure of the wearer, or the circumstances 
under which they are in use; and we may 
have hats especially constructed for wet or 
sunny days, for wind or for calm. We shall 
no longer carry the same head-rigging in all 
weathers ; but we may set, as it were, stud- 
ding-sails, in the shape of a wider margin 
of rim on fair days, to fend off the burning 
rays of the sun, while a lesser breadth will 
be more convenient against rain, and a storm- 
hat of the least dimensions will be spread 
in a gale, or in rapid riding or driving, 

The effect of the change upoa society may 
be expected to be considerable. It will be 
no small thing to have abrogated an evil of 
daily and perpetual occurrence to every 
man. In all public places the difference 
will be conspicuous ; crowds will always be 
good humored, congregations will be more 
attentive, audiences at theatres and concerts 
will be more capable of enjoyment and more 
urbane to each other. The recollection of 
pleasant dreams and agreeable parties will 
not be embittered by the loss of the hat, or 
the substitution of an old one for a new; 
for every one will have something which 
may be easily carried in the pocket when 
not upon the head. A better style of public 
speaking may be anticipated, which will 
also have the advantage of being addressed 
to less impatient because less uncomfortable 
hearers. Kindlier feelings, less selfishness, 
greater mutual confidence, more desire and 
larger opportunity of doing good may be 
expected on all occasions when men meet 
together ; and the whole world of Europe 
will walk abroad, redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled by the irresistible genius 
of Hat-Emancipation. 
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history for the passage of those compromise 
resolutions whose issue is still a subject of 
very much and very bitter debate. The 
last session which has just concluded, has 
one which will have eminent place in our | been distinguished for very much, very im- 


Tue great domestic event of interest, 
since our last writing, has been the expira- 
tion of the Thirty-first Congress. Its first 
session was one of remarkable length, and 
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practicable, and very commonplace talk— 
hardly relieved by a single speech of very 
superior ability, or by a single discussion of 
very engrossing interest. 

The actual and necessary business of 
the session has been crowded, by the leth- 
argy or indifference of the members, into 
the closing hours, and has been conse- 
quently dispatched with a rapidity and 
carelessness, as little honorable to the Con- 
gress, as it is beneficial to the nation. 

Among the bills defeated, are the French 
spoliation bill, the River and Harbor appro- 
priation bill, the Joint Resolution making 
the Land Warrants assignable, and the Res- 
olution creating the grade of Lieutenant- 
General. The amendment to the Navy ap- 
propriation bill, increasing the pay to the 
mail steamers under the Collins contract, has 
also, as we had anticipated, been lost. The 
friends of the company have made most 
strenuous efforts to secure their ends, and 
have shown, or seemed to show, that the 
Government has realized more from post- 
ages, than they have paid under the exist- 
ing contract. But we must say that we do 
not find this statement corroborated by any 
official statement. 

The number of letters and newspapers 
transported on the four last trips of the 
Collins steamers are thus reckoned in a 
late paper :— 

Lerrers, Papers, 

Baltic to Liverpool 

Arctic to Liverpool 

Balti from Liverpool >... 

The friends of this line are contending 
that they are paid very much less, for the 
same service, than the Cunard steamers; 
whereas we find in a late London paper a 
very full statement, showing that the Col- 
lins line of steam-ships is actually in the 
receipt of more per voyage, from govern- 
ment, than the ships of the Royal mail line. 
We quote the paragraph from the Herald : 


“The British steamers, (Cunard’s,) carrying the 
mail between Liverpool and America are paid 
£145,000 for making forty-four voyages in the 
year, which is equivalent to £3,300 per voyage. 
The United States steamers, (Collins’,) plying be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, receive 385,000 
dollars per annum for performing twenty voyages 
in the year, say at the rate of £4,000 per voyage. 
The American steamers from New York, via 
Southampton, to Bremen, a second subsidized line 
get £3,300 per voyage, or as much as the oldest 
established, most efficient British company, whose 
vessels have performed the service in a creditable 
manner for a series of years.” 
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Among the bills of importance passed by 
the late Congress at its last session, is the 
bill for the establishment of a cheap postage 
system, which will go into operation upon 
the first of July next. This provides for 
three cents postage on all prepaid letters, 
five cents if not prepaid, for all distances 
under 8,000 miles ; over that distance double 
those rates, 

The new rates for newspapers may be 
judged of by the following table, compa- 
ring the old and new postages :— 


NEWSPAPERS PER —- 


” kl Weeki kly. W reek Tri- . muy. 

_ ee ms - 

ae 50 he oeey bill).. 4 10 ~< 
r it 


4 
20 
39 
30 
39 


40 
39 
50 


39 
Over 4,000 60 
Present rate 39 


When paid quarterly in advance, half these rates, All Weekly 
Papers free within the county where they are Ty me ~— 
not over three hundred square inches, one fourth these rate 

Over two thousand miles it will be seen that 
postage on newspapers is greater than under the 
present law. 

A bill has passed authorizing the Presi- 
dent to send a Government vessel to the 
Mediterranean, to bring Kossura and his 
companions to the United States. This 
act, coupled with Mr. Wessrer’s recent 
letter, will, we fear, make the position of 
our new Chargé to the court of Vienna, 
rather more interesting than agreeable. 

—— Mr. S. G. Gooprion, better known 


| as the writer of the Peter Parley boy-books, 


has been named Consul to Paris, in place 
of Mr. Watsu, the able French correspond- 
ent of the New York Journal of Commerce. 

—— At the date of our writing there is 
no farther news of importance from the 
old world. London is represented as fast 
filling up for the great day of the exhibi- 
tion. A correspondent of a daily journal 
speaks thus, of the present show, and of the 


rules for the fair :— 


“The show of carriages in Hyde Park is already 
good—four-in-hand and tandems may be seen al- 
ready, showing young blood. Rotten-row is visited 
by equestrians en masse, who admire the Crystal 
Palace as they ride alongside of it. The prices of 
admission to the building, which is terminated, 
have been fixed. Upon a consideration of all 
‘points, the commissioners have decided upon the 
following plan :— 

“First, the issue of ‘season tickets,’ the price 
of which will be, for a gentleman, £3 3s., and for a 
lady, £228. These tickets are not transferable, and 
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means will be taken to prevent their transfer by 
measures similar to those which we stated a few 
days since, viz., requiring the holder to give his 
signature upon each admission, The owner of a 
‘geason ticket’ will be entitled to admission on all 
occasions on which the exhibtion is open to the 
public. The commissioners reserve to themselves 
the power of raising the price of the season tickets, 
after the first issue is exhausted, should circum- 
-stances render such a course advisable. On Thurs- 
day, the Ist of May, being the first day of the exhi- 
bition, season tickets only will be available, and 
no money will be received at the entrance doors. 
On the second and third days, Friday and Satur- 
day, the price will be on each day, for one admis- 
sion only, £1. On Monday, the 5th of May, and the 
fourth day of the exhibition, the admission will be 
reduced to 5s., and the same price continued for 
the succeeding seventeen days. On and after Mon- 
day, the 26th of May, or the twenty-second day of 
the exhibition, the charges for admission will be, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days in each week, 1s.; on Friday, 2s. 6d., and 
~upon Saturdays, 5s. In order to prevent the incon- 
venience and confusion which would necessarily 
arise from interruption and delay at the entrances, 
the commissioners have decided that no change 
may be given at the door; but it is in contem- 
plation to have an office close by the entrance 
at which money will be exchanged. The exhibi- 
tion will be open daily, Sundays excepted. It 
has been decided that should experience in the 
progress of the exhibition render any alteration in 
these arrangements necessary, the commissioners 
reserve to themselves the power of making such 
modifications as may appear desirable, of which, 
‘however, due and timely notice will be given to 
the public.” 
We notice that a scheme has been 
broached in England for the transmission 
of books by post, at rates of charge pro- 
portionate to newspaper postage. An En- 
glish paper makes the following sound 
remarks in relation to the proposal :— 
“The most healthy way to nourish a national 
literature is to break down the barriers that arrest 
international communication, and enable the dif- 
ferent sections of the human family to converse 
together through the medium of their best authors. 
The learned societies in the capitals of Europe and 
the principal cities of America exchanging their 
respective publications, at a small charge for the 
transmission, would be in itself an inestimable ad- 
vantage, and would be the medium of bringing the 
finest intellects of each country into immediate col- 
lision. The present seems the most favorable time 
which could be selected for the experiment. 
Nearly all the savans of the world will be in 
London during the present summer. Intimacies 
will be formed which may possibly last through 
life, and the occasion is opportune for giving a 
practical character to the visit. The advantages 
to literary and tific men of b ing speedily 
acquainted with each other’s productions, through 
the medium of a cheap postage, will be apparent 
at a glance; and the benefit of the arrangement 
-would speedily extend to booksellers, printers, 
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paper-dealers, and all connected directly or re- 
motely with the printing-press. The most encour- 
aging feature of all is the readiness of the Post- 
master-General to carry out the suggestion. Let 
England once adopt the plan, and the other nations 
of the world will not be slow to follow it.” 

The returns for the last quarter, of 
births and deaths in England, have just 
been returned. Marriages and births are 
reported on the increase. The number of 
births registered for 1850, are 593,567 
against 578,087 of the previous year; and 
the number of deaths 369,679 against 441, 
458. 

——The Paris Papers of recent date 
make mention of a most extraordinary 
robbery, which has recently come to light. 
It is worth reporting, as showing the inge- 
nuity and lady-like bearing of Paris depre- 
dators upon shop-property. The London 
papers announce it—characteristically—as 
a clever French robbery :— 

“ A few weeks since a handsomely-dressed fash- 
ionable-looking lady drove up in a private carriage 
to a well-known private maison de santé, or lunatic 
asylum, situated a few miles from Paris, and reques- 
ted to see the proprietor. Her wish was speedily 
acceded to, and, after the usual compliments, she 
informed Dr. —— that she had been induced to 
call upon him under peculiarly distressing circum- 
stances, and then proceeded to state that her hus- 
band, to whom she was tenderly attached, labored 
under a sort of mania that he had lost a large quan- 
tity of jewels. How to account for this strange idea 
she knew not; but, afler taking the advice of their 
mutual friends, she had come to the determination 
of placing him for a few weeks under the care of 
Dr. ——, whose great talents would soon be the 
means of curing him of his cruel malady. The 
doctor at first hesitated, but moved by the fair 
stranger’s earnest entreaties, he agreed to receive 
her husband, and try what could be done with him. 
Immediately on receiving the assurance, the lady 
drove off to the shop of the first jeweller in Paris, 
and requested to see the stock, as she wished to 
purchase a large quantity to take abroad. Ina 
short time she selected several articles amounting 
to some hundred pounds in value, and after leaving 
her card and a small deposit, she said to the head 
of the firm, ‘ As you don’t know me, perhaps you'll 
send a responsible person with me, whom my hus- 
band will pay.’ This was agreed to, and the lady 
drove off, with a confidential clerk, to the asylum 
of Dr.——. On arriving there both were shown 
into a room, which the lady in a few minutes left, 
saying she wished to speak to her husband. She 
saw the doctor, and informed him that her husband 
had arrived, and she thought that, for fear of arou- 
sing his suspicions, she would leave the house 
without seeing him. This was agreed to by Dr. —, 
and the lady hastily drove off. The clerk, after 
waiting some time got excited, and rang the bell 
hurriedly, asking what had become of the lady. with 
the jewels. At the mention of the word jewels, the 
doctor immediately remembered what his fair visi- 
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tor had said of her husband’s monomania, and tried 
to soothe him. This strange conduct only made 
the poor clerk more loud anid earnest in his ques- 
tions, and also more strenuously convinced the 
doctor that he was really and truly mad. At last he 
became so violently excited about the loss of his 
master’s jewels that the doctor’s attendants forced 
him into a strait jacket. In this state, affairs remain- 
ed for several days, till at last, in consequence of 
the lady not appearing at the doctor’s nor the clerk 
at his employers, suspicions were aroused, and the 
police being informed of all the facts of the case, 
discovered that a clever robbery had been commit- 
ted, and that both the doctor and the jewellers had 
been duped by this femme d@’industrie. The morti- 
fication of all concerned was excessive, but, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the police, the lady is 
as yet non est.” 


Apropos to the present dissensions 
in the Church in England we quote this 
little paragraph from an English paper, as 
richly illustrative of that order of things, 
which exists under the regimen of a Gov- 
ernment church,—of purchased rectories, 
and of fox-hunting curates :— 


“On Sunday last, the village of Revesby, in Lin- 
colashire, was thrown into commotion by nothing 
less than the forcible expulsion of the minister 
while reading the service. The Rev. Andrew Veitch 
was appointed (16 or 17 years since) to the curacy. 
during the minority of the present lord of the manor. 
Tn consequence of a misunderstanding between Mr. 
Stanhope (lord of the manor) and Mr. Veitch, the 
former, some time ago, gave notice to the latter 
that he should supersede him in his curacy. Mr. 
Veitch disputed the power and the right to do so, 
and kept on his ministrations ; but last week a new 
curate (Rev. C. Bowan) was introduced into the 
village, and on Saturday night last, in order that he 
should get possession of the church on Sunday, a 
guard was placed around the edifice, and all intru- 
ders were kept at a distance. On Sunday morning, 
some time before the service-hour, Mr. Veitch pre- 
sented himself at the doors, but was refused admit- 
tance. He waited till the bells rang for service, 
when he entered with the congregation, (he being 
dressed in full canonicals,) and proceeded towards 
the reading-desk. That and the pulpit were guarded, 
as was also the communion-table. Mr. Veitch then 
took his place on the steps of the aliar, and when 
the bells had ceased ringing, he commenced the 
service. At the same time Mr. Bowan began to 
read the service from the reading-desk, and each 
was reading at the same time. One of the church- 
wardens approached Mr. Veitch and told him to 
desist, but he continued the service ; upon which 
the churchwarden told him that if he proceeded to 
disturb the congregation, he should remove him by 
force. Mr. Veitch still continued his reading, 
whereupon he was pushed off the steps, and forced 
down the aisle to the church-doors, he continuing 
to read the service until he was ejected from the 
edifice. This disgraceful scene, as may be supposed, 
caused the utmost excitement among the congrega- 
tion. It is expected the affair will lead to litigation, 
as well as interference on the part of the bishop.” 
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Of late years little has been heard, 
save in the pages of gossiping romancists, 
or in the twaddling talk of more gossiping 
travellers, of the brigands of Italy. Yet it 
would seem, that under the dispensation of 
the present confused and abnormal govern- 
ments of Italy, the brigands are again 
taking boldness, and startling quiet Italian 
burghers by the audacity and success of 
their inroads. We clip the following para- 
graph from the letter of a correspondent of 
a very respectable London journal :— 


“T have to-day to relate a most singular and in- 
credible fact, the authenticity of which, however, 
is established by the most incontestible evidence, 
including that of official reports. On the 25th of 
this month the theatrical corps of Forlini-Popoli 
was playing the ‘ Death of Cesar.’ Forlini-Popoli 
is a small town of about 4,000 inhabitants, inclosed 
by a high wall, entered by two gates, and scarcely 
three miles from the town of Forli, of which it is a 
kind of suburb. By eight in the evening, the hour 
when the theatres open in Italy, all movement has 
disappeared from the streets, windows are closed 
and the inhabitants have retired to their homes, the 
coffee-houses, or theatres. This absence of activity 
in the streets, which every one remarks at Rome, is 
still more complete in small towns. It may then be 
understood how, at Forlini-Popoli, and particularly 
on an evening when the theatre was open, the 
streets should be so deserted as to make possible 
the occurrence now to be related. The first act of 
the piece had terminated ; and the curtain had just 
fallen, when suddenly it rose and disclosed—instead 
of the actors, who had disappeared—ten brigands 
of the band del Passatore, who, armed with muskets 
and carbines, levelled them so as to command the 
entire range of the pit and boxes. At the same 
moment another party, consisting of thirty brigands 
made their appearance on the floor of the house, 
the issues of which were guarded, and, armed with 
sabres and pistols, menaced the spectators. A 
moment of stupor, during which no one dared move, 
elapsed, when the chief of the brigands advanced 
to the foot-lights, and, exhibiting the keys of the 
two gates of the town, said,—‘ Gentlemen, you see 
by these that you are entirely in our power. Any 
resistance on your part would lead to disasters 
which I should be the first to deplore, but which it 
depends on you to avert, Listen, then, to what I 
have to say. I am about to call out the names of 
several among you. As I pronounce a name, let 
him who bears it step forth from his box and repair 
to his house, in company with one or two of my 
friends, who will assist him to bring hither all his 
hoards, and that without defrauding us of a por- 
petto.” This said, the orator displayed a paper, 
and commenced reading the fatal roll. Submission 
was inevitable. A dozen carbineers formed the 
sole police of Forlini-Popoli. Six of these were in 
the theatre, and had been gagged by the brigands. 
The six others, surprised in their guard-house, had 
ventured a vain resistance. The burgoinaster was 
the first victim. Some time was, of course, required 
for this operation, which did not terminate before 
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a quarter to twelve. It was probably to shorten 
the agony of the pit and boxes that two brigands 
went from spectator to sp collecting hatfuls 
of watches, purses, chains, rings, and even um- 
brellas. When the harvest was gathered, and the 
booty had been heaped up on the stage, the brig- 
ands allowed the curtain to fall, and quietly with- 
drew, carrying all with them, The money thus 
obtained, amounted to 7,000 Roman piastres, or 
about 40,000 francs, and the bijoux, objects of art, 
&c., at double that sum. The next day an Austrian 
detachment set out in pursuit of the band, which 
probably had dispersed by that time in the moun- 
tains, or passed the Tuscan frontier. Their number 
is supposed to have been about three or four hun- 
dred. It is probable that they were in league with 
some of the inhabitants. However this may be, 
private houses and public treasuries all have been 
plundered, with the exception of the Monte de 
Piété, the fastening of which resisted all the at- 
tempts made to break it.” 

—Of domestic events, we have to 
record the siugular suicide of a notorious 
character named Tuompson, but~ better 
known as Onz-EYED Toompson. He is rep- 
resented as a man of no principle and of 
most reckless life, of daring enterprise, of 
success ful intrigue ; and yet, as the sequel 
has shown, a man of rare cleverness and of 
most devoted attachment to his wife and 
family. His letters, written just before 
committing the fatal act, which hurried him 
from this to another state of being, are 
before the world. He addresses his wife in 
the following words :— 

“My last act may appear selfish—to leave you 
alone to fight your way through a rude world; 
but it is not so—I know and feel that ultimately it 
will be to your advantage. Love is strength, and 
the power of kindness most efficient, With thrust 
for cut I have fought the world, and been a loser, 
even when victorious. My judgment has been at 
fault, my philosophy erroneous. It was the fault 
of my organization, and education ; your nature is 
fortunately different. You conciliate and make 
friends of all who approach you; and when. the 
dragon is out of the way, friends will not fear to 
prove themselves so.” 

He speaks to his children as follows :— 


“The world will, for a time, persecute you on 
my account, but care not—endure it patiently; 
prove that you are honest and truthful, and al) 
good men will sustain you. Recollect that I know 
every departure from the virtuous and correct to 
be attended with punishment—in some way it 
is sure—either by encouraging injurious habits, 
wrong thinking, or by bringing upon you the con- 
demnation of your fellow-beings; all this I have 
frequently explained to you; if you love me, prove 
that you have not forgotten it. With you and your 
mother is my last breath.” 


eer 





New Orleans is said to be unusually 
gay the present season. The Delta says:— 
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“There is scarcely any trade which is not now 
doing three times as much business as it did last 
year. Our hotels and boarding-houses are all 
crowded. The restaurants swarm with people. 
The dry-goods and fancy stores glitter with gay 
attire, and places of umusement are crowded all 
the time. It would be an interesting calculation 
to examine into the effect produced upon various 
departments of human industry in our city, by the 
single fact of Jenny Lind’s presence and concerts. 
It would not be extravagant to estimate the num- 
ber of persons who have come here mainly to 
attend these concerts, at twenty thousand. There 
are two thousand present every night of her con- 
certs. It would be a pretty fair calculation to put 
the amount expended by these persons in or- 
naments alone, including jewellery, opera-glasses, 
gloves, &c., at seven thousand dollars.” 


THE BOOK WORLD. 

Lavengro, the book of GzoraE Borrow, is 
still much talked of, and elicits an amusing 
variety of opinion. Taken altogether, it 
can hardly be said to be so popular a work 
as the Bible in Spain. There the author 
dealt with veritable adventure; but the 
adventures of England compare but tamely 
with those of the valleys of Andalusia, or 
the wild life of the Basque provinces, As 
for the author’s critiques upon poetry and 
authors little known of and less read, they 
seem out of place to those who read for the 
story ; and with their accompanying pages 
of nomad adventure, scarce interest the in- 
telligent inquirer. Mr. Borrow seems to 
have counted too much on the cultivation of 
his readers, and upon his own powers of 
fascination. He may have charmed the 
snakes, and astonished the gipsy mothers, 
and talked wild Irish with the Celt, but the 
every-day American is of a different mettle. 

—— The book of Mr. Curtis, upon the 
Nile, of which we spoke a month since, is, 
we understand, published ; but we have not 
yet had the pleasure of seeing a copy. 

—— Our countryman, Exisu Burritt, a 
singularly well-read, studious, dreamy, me- 
chanical, and visionary man, has recently 
written a pamphlet in England upon Ocean 
Penny-Postage. His brochure contains some 
very glowing thoughts, glowingly express- 
ed :— 

“If we glance,” says he, “at the anatomy of the 
British empire, we shall discover an imperative 
necessity for the complete extension of the penny 
postal system to all its parts. Great Britain is not 
only the heart of this vast empire, but of the Eng- 
lish race, propelling it by organic pulsation to the 
world’s extremes,—a race which doubles itself 
once in thirty-five years, and which, unless some 
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great physical revolution supervene to check its 
propagation, will number 800,000,000 in less than 
150 years from the present time. During the last 
twenty-five years, two millions of her children have 
been propelled, as it were, across the Atlantic, and 
nearly half a million of these in 1847 and 1848, 
And this is only one direction in which she has 
colonized her vigorous race. America, with its 
twenty-five millions of English lineage, language, 
and genius, is but a senior plantation. Sail the 
wide oceans over, and you will find one of these 
plantations striking its roots deep and broad into 
the soil whereon the aborigines are melting away 
like unsuited exotics. The island-heart of Britain 
beats on, and its blood acclimates itself to every 
clime and condition of existence.” 


An English paper holds the following 
language in regard to this publication :— 

% It cannot fail to influence the consideration of 
a subject which is of the highest importance, and 
to which we shall return at an early opportunity. 
The following passage, which shows how liberally 
newspapers are treated by the Post-office, as com- 
pared with letters, will strike every reader :— 


«“¢ Every person must at once concede that the 
postal service on a sheet of manuscript cannot cost 
more than the same service on a printed sheet, of 
the same weight and size. But here is the London 
Times, a sheet weighing nearly three ounces—or as 
much as six letters, of the legal single rate. What 
service does the government perform on this mam- 
moth sheet for a penny? Why, it does, or offers to 
do, this:—After the huge journal has circulated 
through several circles of readers in the metropolis, 
from nine o'clock till five, it is posted to some per- 
son residing in Manchester, or some other provin- 
cial town. After having perused, and, perhaps, 
loaned it to his neighbors until the following even- 
ing, he posts it to a friend in Leeds, who finds it 
on his table next morning at breakfast. Thus it 
may be posted and re-posted for the space of eight 
days. During this period it may be conveyed from 
London to Aberdeen and back again, stopping 
overnight to be read in half a dozen intermediate 
towns, 100 miles apart. To be sent abroad, it must 
be posted within eight days of its issue from the 

ress. So, on the eighth, it may come back to 

ndon in season to be dispatched to Nova Scotia 
or New Zeuland. During its circuit around the 
kingdom, the Government has performed twenty- 
four distinct services upon it. It has been received 
and posted eight different times ; it hus been trans- 
ported over eight different spaces, in eight consec- 
utive days, and it has been distributed eight times 
to individuals in different parts of the country. 
And all this for one penny! All this! ay, more! 
England now takes that copy of the Times, and 
conveys it to Nova Scotia or New Zealand, without 
the additional charge of a farthing. Nor is this all ; 
at the end of the 3,000 or 10,000 miles, she delivers 
it without additional charge to the colonist to whom 
it is directed, though he may live 500 miles from 
the coast. Here, then, are twenty-six distinct ser- 
vices performed npon that colossal sheet for one 
penny ?”” 

—-— The London Leader, an able weekly 
which leans rather toward Prup’HoMME-ism, 
has an article about the Editor’s life and 
habits, in which he narrates the following :— 

“ There is a story told of a Provincial Editor who, 
discovering that one of his neighbors had hung 
himself, would not cut him down, nor mention the 
discovery to any one, but kept the body under lock 
and key for two whole days. His reason was simple 
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and sufficient. His paper appeared on Thursday ; 
the paper of his rival on Wednesday; and ‘ Do 
you think,’ he triumphantly asked, ‘1 was going 
to say any thing about the suicide, and let that 
scoundrel have the paragraph?’ That was the 
true editorial passion. The desire for special news 
in the soul of an Editor is intense, all absorbing. 
Life itself is viewed only with reference to the 
‘paragraphs’ it will furnish. Calamities are god- 
sends. A murder is like rain in the drouth season. 
Revolutions are fortunes. 

* We know agentleman whose position being one 
which naturally makes him acquainted with the 
deaths of distinguished foreigners, is haunted by a 
news-hunter in the necrological line. The crow is 
not swifter to pounce upon carrion than this reso- 
Jute hunter upon announcements of death. He 
enters with a glowing face, eyes sparkling with 
expectant gratification, ‘Well, any bedy dead ? 
Nobody has died for the moment. He is unhappy; 
blank disappointment lengthens that radiant face. 
He feels somehow aggrieved—if not insulted. But, 
if there ts a death to announce, then how his hands 
are cheerfully rubbed, how elastic his step, how 
his eyes dilate with the vision of the ‘ paragraph’ 
—if not ‘article’-—this death will furnish! He is 
happy ; some one has died, and he has occupation ; 
the sexton of literature, he sings only while digging 
a grave! 

“ We sympathize with this worthy necrologist. 
To hunt up the news and gossip every week for 
this part of our paper is no light matter ; and, like 
true hunters, we prize the game we run down 
rather according to the trouble it has cost us than 
to the value of the game itself. That provincial 
editor has our entire sympathy. If a poet were 


discovered by us hanging in his bedroom—we 
would let him hang till Friday; if information 
reached us that an august political economist had 
murdered his grandmother, or that a dramatist 
had thrown a manager into the river, a padlock 
would close our lips, and this column should be 
the first to announce the fact to the world !” 

We take this occasion to tell our 
readers what we would “be at” under the 
heading of the Book Wor xp. 

It is not merely to give notices of current 
new books, but to note whatever may be 
interesting relating to books or authors, 
past, present, or to come. We shall make 
such announcements of new literary schemes 
as may come to our knowledge, (with a view 
to publicity,) and shall talk of such books 
as seem to be talked of by the public. 

To publishers, we may say, that, though 
happy to receive such volumes as they may 
choose to send,we shall still reserve the priv- 
ilege of saying what seems to us right to 
say, in regard to their merits. And we shall 
in this, as in other matters, consider that our 
first duty lies to that public which we have 
undertaken to entertain, and (in our humble 
way) to instruct. 





